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COMMENT 


As we expected, the return of President Roosevelt to 
Washington has been followed by an announcement that the 
investigation of the post-office scandals will be ruthless and 
drastic. A disappointment has awaited those who hoped that 
First Assistant Postmaster-General Wynne would be rebyked 
for assisting the newspapers to expose the disgraceful state 
of things in the department, and that Fourth Assistant Post- 
master Bristow would be disciplined for assuming that an 
investigator’s business is to investigate. Whether Mr. Roose- 
velt possesses a lively sense of humor we do not know; if 
he does, he must have been amused by Postmaster-General 
Payne’s discovery that he should be credited with the revela- 
tion of the frauds of which his department has been the vic- 
tim. After doing everything in his power to prevent the dis- 
closure of malfeasance, after denying or belittling the accu- 
sations brought against the postal service, and attacking the 
character of the accusers, he now asserts that the whole in- 
quiry is due to his initiative. His predecessor, ex-Postmaster- 
General Smith, after repudiating the notion that there could 
have been any wrong-doing on the part of his subordinates, 
now vies with Mr. Payne in vociferous demands for a clean 
sweep of the rogues in office. If there is now good reason to 
believe that a clean sweep will be made, our thanks are due 
to Mr. Wynne and Mr. Bristow, who, convinced from the out- 
set that they would have the President’s support, have paid 
little heed to the fact that bribe-takers might have influential 
political backers. These are dark days for the “new crowd,” 
the collective name applied to themselves by the rascals who 
invaded the Post-office Department after March 4, 1897. To 
their dismay, Mr. Roosevelt, while keeping his promise to 
carry out Mr. McKinley’s policies, declines to hold himself re- 
sponsible for Mr. McKinley’s appointees. 


When we recall how long the charges of malfeasance 
were pooh-poohed by Postmaster- General Payne as “hot 
air,” the amount of progress already made by Mr. Bris- 
tow is surprising. The Assistant Attorney-General for 
the Post-office Department has been dismissed. The 
head of the Salary and Allowance Division has re- 
signed his place, and it remains to be seen whether he did 


not habitually accept bribes from postal officials whose salaries 
were improperly increased. As almost all of the additions made 
to salaries under his régime have been abolished, the bribe-giv- 
ers, if any, are now likely to divulge the truth. As for Machen, 
the former head of the free-delivery service, he has been in- 
dicted for accepting $23,000 from the owners of a patent device 
which he caused the department to adopt, and Assistant Post- 
master-General Bristow seems to have no doubt of his ability 
to prove that for some years Machen has been receiving a large 
percentage of the payments made by the department to the 
owners of the patent. Still more recently two other postal 
officials have been arrested; and still the good work goes on. 


Senator Hanna, having made up his mind not to oppose the 
endorsement of Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy for the Presidency 
by the Ohio State convention, displayed the enthusiasm char- 
acteristic of converts, and eulogized the President in some- 
what exaggerated terms. He twice referred to Mr. Roose- 
velt as that heroic young man. There is scarcely a stronger 
adjective in the English language than heroic, and if the 
President has earned the epithet by his martial achievements 
at San Juan, what is left for the worthies of the civil war? 
But nobody expects Senator Hanna to be nice in the choice 
of words. He does the best he can with a limited vocabulary, 
and manages to make his meaning perfectly clear to his 
henchmen. Only one construction has been put upon his 
speech at the convention—the intention of organizing oppo- 
sition to the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt in 1904 has been 
renounced. Senator Fairbanks of Indiana has followed Sena- 
tor Hanna into the Roosevelt camp, although it was only the 
other day that the chairman of the State Republican Com- 
mittee announced that Indiana would inflexibly demand the 
nomination of Mr. Fairbanks for the Presidency. As Mr. 
Fairbanks has an even firmer hold upon the party machinery 
in Indiana than Mr. Hanna has in Ohio, the former’s an- 
nouncement will be looked upon by wire-pullers as decisive, 
and we may now expect to see Mr. Roosevelt nominated by 
acclamation, unless, of course, he should do or say some- 
thing within the coming twelvemonth that would destroy his 
popularity. 2 

When one considers the circumstances under which Mr. 
Roosevelt became Chief Magistrate, the shortness of the period 
during which he has occupied the office, and the obstacles to 
be surmounted, the completeness of the ascendency estab- 
lished by him over his party is without a parallel in political 
history. He would have been laughed at who should have 
prophesied, when Mr. Roosevelt became President, that a rela- 
tively youthful and untrained politician, who could not have 
secured a renomination for the Governorship in his own 
State, would within eighteen months gain absolute control 
of the party machine throughout the nation, compelling such 
veteran machinists as Hanna, Fairbanks, Allison, Platt of 
New York, and Quay—in a word, all the “favorite sons ”—to 
do his bidding. Such is the astonishing fact, however. Mr. 
Roosevelt at this moment has a far stronger grip upon the 
party machinery than Lincoln had in 1864 or Grant in 1872. 
Not a few Republican leaders avowedly preferred Frémont to 
Lincoln in the former year, and Greeley to Grant in the 
latter. Now, on the other hand, there is not a single Republi- 
can politician of any eminence or weight who dares to raise 
his voice against Mr. Hanna’s “heroic young man.” 


When we turn to the reasons assigned by Mr. Hanna for 
his eleventh-hour approval of Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy, we 
observe that, outside of the admiration professed for the 
heroism displayed at San Juan, the Senator from Ohio seems 
to be mainly influenced by the kind of gratitude that has been 
described as a lively sense of favors to come. He insists that 
the nation’s actual prosperity is chiefly due to the Dingley 
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tariff, that of this tariff Mr. McKinley was an unflinching 
upholder, and that Mr. Roosevelt’s principal title to praise 
is the fidelity with which he has carried out his predecessor’s 
policy. In Mr. Hanna’s eyes the Dingley tariff is sacred; it 
is the Ark of the Covenant. The President must not lay 
hands upon it. Reminding his auditors that he said in 
1900, “Let well enough alone,” the Senator from Ohio at 
present adds, “For God’s sake, keep letting it alone.” Now 
there is no doubt that Mr. McKinley himself, in the last 
speech he ever made—the memorable speech at Buffalo—took 
a very different view of the Dingley tariff than that which Mr. 
Hanna at present proclaims. Mr. McKinley made it plain 
that, in his judgment, the reciprocity clauses in the Dingley 
act were not intended to remain in innocuous desuetude, and 
the inference was naturally drawn that he meant to call 
upon the Senate to ratify some, if not all, of the reciprocity 
treaties that had been negotiated in pursuance of those clauses. 
That was the latest indication of his policy that Mr. McKin- 
ley gave, and last year Mr. Roosevelt allowed it to be under- 
stood that he took a similar view of the way in which the 
Dingley act should be interpreted. He was at that time dis- 
posed to look favorably on the so-called “ Iowa idea,” which 
simply asserts that a tariff should not be inflexible, but ad- 
justable to the ever-changing conditions of industry and 
trade. 


For the last six months, however, we have heard noth- 
ing from Mr. Roosevelt about reciprocity, except in the single 
case of Cuba. It is his silence upon this subject that espe- 
cially commends the President to Mr. Hanna, and the hope 
that he will continue silent was unmistakably disclosed in 
the Senator’s speech to the Ohio convention. He had not a 
word of approval for Mr. Roosevelt’s interposition in the an- 
thracite-coal strike, nor for the President’s campaign against 
the trusts. What he held up for approbation was Mr. Roose- 
velt’s present disposition to leave the Dingley tariff intact. 
It was distinctly on this ground that Ohio’s endorsement was 
given, and it follows that if, during the next twelvemonth, 
Mr. Roosevelt should favor a readjustment of the tariff in 
important schedules, Mr. Hanna might decline to hold himself 
bound by a promise made, as he might say, under a mis- 
taken impression of the President’s intentions. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Hanna is the mouthpiece of the manufacturers, 
and his speech, read between the lines, signifies that the man- 
ufacturers have decided to accept Mr. Roosevelt, provided he 
discards the “Iowa ie .” 


Under the circumstances, it seems inevitable that the next 
Presidential election should turn on the tariff issue. Shall 
the Dingley tariff be upheld in every particular, or shall it 
be readjusted? There seems to be no longer any doubt as to 
the position the Republican party will take. It is the weak- 
est position which that party could occupy, and the Democ- 
racy should be able to assail it with success. The tariff 
issue will unite Democrats more thoroughly than any other. 
Gold Democrats and Bryanites can join hands against the 
Dingley act, and they are likely to secure considerable ac- 
cessions of strength from the Republicans. That is evident 
from the drift of sentiment within the Republican party, not 
only in Iowa, but in Michigan, Wisconsin, and other States 
of the central West. With the lines sharply drawn upon the 
tariff issue in the form which Senator Hanna gives it when 
he proclaims the Dingley act inviolable, it should be possi- 
ble for the Democracy to repeat the triumphs achieved by Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892, when he carried not only Illinois and Wis- 
consin, but secured part of the electoral votes of Michigan. 
We add that, from the moment the Dingley tariff is recognized 
as the pivotal issue, the expediency of putting forward Mr. 
Cleveland is emphasized. He personifies as does no other man 
the advocacy of a reasonable tariff adapted to the interests, 
not of a class, but of the people as a whole. He also personifies 
the demand for an income tax, a demand in which many Re- 
publicans concur, and which could be satisfied either by a 
constitutional amendment or by a reversal of the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, which was rendered, 
it will be recalled, by only five judges against four. That 
Mr. Cleveland could be trusted to use all the powers of super- 
vision and control that might be vested in him by anti-trust 
legislation nobody doubts. It is also certain that malfeasance 
in office, such as has been committed in the Postal Depart- 
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ment, would never be hidden or condoned under a Cleve- 
land administration. Yet, although events seem tending to 
force the issues which Mr. Cleveland represents into the 
foreground, neither he nor any one authorized to speak for 
him has intimated that he desires, or would accept, a nomina- 
tion for a third term. If the nomination comes, it will have 
to come unsolicited, in response to an overwhelming and irre- 
sistible popular demand. Meanwhile the discussion of Mr. 
Cleveland’s candidacy has had an invigorating effect on the 
Democratic party. Men who have twice marched to victory 
with him recover courage at the mention of his name. They 
feel that, under his expert leadership, their broken columns 
might be reformed and reinspired, and that they would have 
a fair chance of carrying the five pivotal States of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, and Indiana and West Vir- 
ginia, and would not be without the hope of winning Rhode 
Island, Delaware, and Wisconsin. 


Allen W. Thurman, son of the late Senator Thurman, and 
a man of mark among Ohio Democrats, advocates the se- 
lection of Arthur P. Gorman as the Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency in 1904. He advocates him for the very rea- 
son that the Maryland Senator would not be entirely ac- 
ceptable either to the friends of Bryan or to the friends of 
Cleveland. Mr. Gorman is believed not to have approved of 
the silver plank in the platform framed at Chicago in 1896, 
and upheld at Kansas City in 1900, but in both years he 
voted for Bryan as being the nominee of the Democracy. 
These are precisely the conditions which, according to Mr. 
Thurman, must be satisfied if a candidate is to bring about 
the reunion of the factions into which the Democratic party 
has for some seven years been split. Could Gorman carry 
the State of New York? Mr. Thurman thinks that he can, 
and we may be sure that if he thought otherwise he would 
at once reject the Maryland Senator as unavailable. We are 
not prepared to assert that Mr. Gorman could not carry New 
York, but we are certain that he would bring out a smaller 
Democratic vote in that State than would Chief-Judge Parker, 
and we are also certain that he would draw fewer votes from 
the Republican party than would Mr. Cleveland. There is 
this also to be considered: To carry New York would not 
suffice. New Jersey, Connecticut, Indiana, and West Vir- 
ginia must also be regained from the Republicans. It is now 
far more difficult for a Democrat to secure the electoral votes 
of New Jersey and Connecticut than it was before those 
States gave Mr. McKinley phenomenal pluralities. The fact 
must not be lost sight of that in 1896 McKinley’s plurality 
in New Jersey was nearly 90,000, and that it was nearly 60,000 
in 1900; in Connecticut it was nearly 54,000 in 1896, and up- 
wards of 28,000 four years later. 


We must recognize that the Democratic candidate will 
have to sweep the State of New York like a tidal wave, and 
will need the support of a large and powerful section of the 
business community of New York city in order to make 
sure of carrying Connecticut and New Jersey also. That Mr. 
Cleveland would carry New Jersey we may take for granted, 
because he is a native of that State. He would also be more 
acceptable to the business community in New York city than 
would Mr. Gorman, and therefore would be more likely 
to carry Connecticut: The same thing may be said of Judge 
Parker and Judge Gray. That Mr. Gorman would run well 
in West Virginia is probable, but Mr. Thurman is more 
qualified than we are to say how he would run in Indiana. 
That Western State must be carried by the Democratic nom- 
inee if he would escape defeat, and it will prove a difficult 
job, for in Indiana McKinley’s majority was nearly fifty per 


‘cent. greater in 1900 than it was in 1896, whereas in the three 


pivotal States that largely take their cue from New York 
city it was signally cut down. 


We discuss elsewhere some of the attempts to explain the 
genesis of the new negro crime. It is not only in the South- 
ern States that the relations of the white and black races 
have been changed for the worse since the civil war. Nor is 
it only one particular crime that provokes an outbreak of 
mob violence on the part of the whites. Of this fact we have 
just had startling evidence. On June 7, at Belleville, Illinois, 
a negro who had shot a school superintendent because the 
latter had refused to renew his teacher’s certificate, was taken 












































































from the jail by a mob and lynched. After he had been beaten 
to death, his body was dragged through the streets to a pub- 
lic square, strung up to a telegraph pole, then cut down, sat- 
urated with kerosene, and burned to a crisp. This in the 
State of Abraham Lincoln, the author of the Emancipation 
Proclamation! No such atrocity would have been committed 
in Lincoln’s lifetime. The only crime which at that period 
would have been held to justify lynching is the violation of 
a white woman by a negro, and there is no record of such a 
crime in Illinois before the civil war. The negro school- 
teacher at Belleville unquestionably supposed himself to have 
been wronged by the school superintendent. He believed, no 
doubt, that the certificate authorizing him to teach had been 
withheld, not on the ground of moral or intellectual incompe- 
tence—he had previously held it—but because he was a black. 
Exasperated by what he assumed to be an exhibition of racial 
prejudice, he mortally wounded the man who had prevented 
him from following his vocation, and who had held him up to 
obloquy. Had a homicide been committed under precisely 
similar circumstances by a white man, the chances are two 
to one that a jury would not have convicted him of murder 
in the first degree. Public opinion would probably have sanc- 
tioned a verdict of manslaughter. Yet at Belleville, because 
the manslayer was a negro and his victim a white man, pub- 
lie opinion seems to have demanded the repudiation of the 
machinery of justice, and to have sanctioned the fiendish sav- 
agery with which the homicide was avenged. We have here 
a most striking proof of the extent to which race hatred has 
been developed since the war, even in a Northern commu- 
nity. It is inevitable that negroes, when they read of the 
horrible cruelty with which an educated representative of 
their race is treated, should be wrought to a hatred of the 
whites that they never felt in the days of slavery. What was 
once, at worst, a prejudice is tending to become a ferocious 
enmity, which degrades and barbarizes whites as well as 
blacks. An enormity like this, which has disgraced the State 
of Abraham Lincoln, may well lead pessimists to think that 
the negro problem is growing less and less solvable with ev- 
ery year. 


As this newspaper did not approve of the appointment of 
the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, believing that the 
President had no constitutional right to appoint it, we shall 
scarcely be suspected of leaning toward the United Mine- 
Workers when we urge the mine owners and operators to 
recede from the position which they have taken with reference 
to the conciliation board. The award provided, it will be re- 
membered, that all questions of interpretation should be re- 
ferred to a conciliation board of six members, half of whom 
were to represent the operators, and half the miners. If, in 
any particular dispute, four out of the six members of the 
board should be unable to agree upon a decision, the dispute 
was to be referred to an umpire. Now Messrs. Connell, 
Luther, and Warriner, representing the operators in the Scran- 
ton, Pottsville, and Wilkesbarre districts, have. refused to 
recognize Messrs. Nichols, Dettrey, and Fahy, the representa- 
tives of the miners, on the ground that they have not been 
elected by a majority of the mine-workers in their. respective 
districts, but have been appointed by the executive committees 
of their labor unions. Now we have before us the text of the 
award, and we cannot find in it any warrant for the assump- 
tion that the representatives of the miners must, in all cases, 
be elected. On the contrary, the award expressly says that 
where in a given district a labor organization represents a 
majority of the mine-workers, the representative of the miners 
in that district on a board of conciliation may be appointed 
by such organization. In view of this provision, we could only 
justify the position taken by the operators if they denied that 
the labor organization in a given district contained a majority 
of the miners therein. No such denial has been made, so far 
as we know. Indeed, it seems to be notorious that in each of 
the three districts named the labor union comprises a large 
majority of the mine-workers. Under the circumstances, 


public opinion will not support the operators in their demand 
that Messrs. Nichols, Dettrey, and Fahy shall be elected. If 
the mine-workers are driven to strike because the qualifica- 
tion of their representatives to sit on a board of concilia- 
tion is disputed for any reason other than that which we have 
named, they will have the sympathy of the community. It 
ought not to be necessary to resort to a strike, however. Let 
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the leaders of the United Mine-Workers announce their will- 
ingness to accept Judge Gray as umpire, and to let him decide 
whether the construction put upon the award by the operators 
is correct. If the operators refuse to accept the umpireship 
of Judge Gray, and insist upon interpreting the terms of 
the award to suit themselves, they will have no right to 
complain if they are suspected of bad faith. In what we have 
here said we have proceeded, we repéat, on the assumption 
that in each of the three districts named the labor union 
constitutes a majority of the miners employed. If this be 
untrue, or even doubtful in any district, the miners ought to 
elect their representative on the conciliation board. 


The radical element of the Massachusetts Legislature start- 
ed the session in January with the intent to make the coal 
strike and the resultant inconvenience tell for law-making 
which would go a long way on the socialistic road. Now when 
account is taken near the close of the session it is discovered 
that common sense has power left yet. The Committee on 
Federal Relations brought forth a resolution committing the 
State to the ownership of the coal-mines by the national gov- 
ernment, but the Legislature could be induced to go no 
farther than to vaguely endorse the idea of a possible national 
supervision. A special committee went up and down the 
State in search of information concerning the retail coal 
trade, and after taking immense quantities of testimony, 
evolved two bills. One was for the establishment of mu- 
nicipal fuel-yards, a measure which was killed when the Su- 
preme Court of the State, in response to the inquiry of the 
Legislature, pronounced it unconstitutional. The other was a 
bill which aimed to prevent combinations intended to en- 
hance the price of the necessaries of life. This bill was meant 
to break up the so-called “coal clubs,” which exist in most 
Massachusetts cities, and which have sufficient vitality to 
regulate the retail price of coal, but not enough vitality to 
choose officers or keep records. In order to avert certain 
constitutional objections, the bill was not specifically limited 
in its operation to coal-dealers, and in order to win the votes 
of the country members, agricultural products were not 
included. Though the measure was clearly unconstitutional 


“on account of the discrimination in favor of the farmers, 


the House of Representatives dallied with it through several 
sessions, and at the end killed it by only a small plurality. 
A feature of the debate, highly suggestive of the mental 
range and moral calibre of the measure’s champions, was the 
frank admission that the bill was unconstitutional, coupled 
with the vigorous urging to pass it, nevertheless. However, 
after all the agitation and not a little really earnest work, 
the State of Massachusetts comes out, at the end of the first 
session of the Legislature after the serious coal famine, with- 
out a line of the legislation which that famine was confidently 
expected to ptoduce. Very conservative men were certain 
that the general indignation with the coal-dealers would 
stimulate radical law-making, but this speculation has been 
wholly and, on the whole, satisfactorily disappointed. Per- 
haps a contemplation of the difficulties involved in such 
laws as were proposed staggered the legislators; but we in- 
cline to the belief that the sober second thought of the com- 
monwealth was effectively, if quietly, assertive. 


We look forward to a decision in our favor on the part of 
the commissioners who will presently meet in London for 
the purpose of defining the boundary of Alaska. That is to 
say, we believe that one of the British commissioners will 
side with the American members of the body, and thus help 
to constitute the necessary majority. As we have previously 
pointed out, the treaty of 1825 by which Russian America 
and British America were delimited was for some seventy 
years assumed to give Russia full control of all the sounds, 
channels, and inland seas of the broken Alaskan coast. 
Whatever Russia possessed in that quarter we ac- 
quired when we purchased Alaska, and our right to oc- 
cupy the heads of all the inlets was not disputed 
by the Canadians until the discovery of gold in the 
Klondike made direct access to the sea a matter of obvious 
importance to the inhabitants of the northwestern section of 
British North America. 


With traditional impartiality, the North American Review 
has opened its columns to the advocates of Canada’s claim that, 








in many instances, the heads of the Alaska inlets belong, un- 
der a right construction of the treaty of 1825, to British 
North America. A most decisive refutation of that claim 
appears in the June number of that periodical. The author, 
Mr. R. W. Parker, of New Jersey, examines the boundary 
treaty of 1825, and also the interpretations put upon it, down 
to 1897, by British subjects, including Canadians, as well as 
by Russians and Americans. It seems to us that no fair- 
minded man ean follow his analysis of the evidence, and re- 
ject the conclusion that, from the terms of the treaty, the 
whole shore, including the gulfs, bays, and inland seas, was 
to belong to Russia, down to latitude 54 degrees 40 minutes, 
and that south of that line they were to belong to England; 
that the word “ocean” included all tidal estuaries, and that 
the interior boundary was to be a range of mountains on the 
continent inside of the “sinuosities of the shore,” unless the 
range of mountains should be more than ten leagues there- 
from, in which event a line at that distance from these sinu- 
osities was to be the boundary. Mr. Parker demonstrates 
not only that this is the plain purport of the treaty, but also 
that such a construction of it is so thoroughly confirmed by 
admissions of ownership made at various times before 1897 
that no dispute is possible concerning the meaning of the in- 
strument. But for the fact that one of the highest judicial 
authorities in Great Britain is to serve on the commission, 
we might apprehend that the members of the board would be 
evenly divided, but, as it is, we cannot doubt that the case 
will be decided on its merits. 


There now seems to be no prospect of a reassembling of 
the Joint High Commission appointed for the purpose of set- 
tling certain controversies between the United States and 
Canada. If the commissioners could have agreed four years 
ago upon a reciprocity treaty, the other matters in dispute 
might have been speedily adjusted. But, with the exception 
of our millers, who would like to grind Canadian wheat, very 
few American citizens have desired reciprocity with Canada, 
and now the Canadians themselves have lost their eagerness 
for reciprocal tariff concessions, believing that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s project for an imperial zollverein will assure to colo- 
nial breadstuffs a preference in the British market. That 
preference they hope to turn eventually into a monopoly. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the Dominion can grant to 
British manufactures any further preference than they al- 
ready give—33 1-3 per cent. in certain schedules—without 
destroying the Canadian manufactures, which of late years 
have been sedulously fostered. Neither does it follow, because 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plan has been endorsed by Premier Bal- 
four, that it will be carried out. It is even uncertain whether 
a majority of the present House of Commons would support 
the scheme, which is to be denounced, it seems, not only by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Goschen, both of whom have 
been Chancellors of the Exchequer in Unionist governments, 
but also by Mr. Ritchie, their successor in office, and by 
three other members of the present cabinet, to wit, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Lansdowne, the Foreign Secretary, and 
Lord Selborne, First Lord of the Admiralty. If opposi- 
tion so extensive and influential confronts Mr. Chamberlain 
within the ranks of his own party, how can he expect to se- 
cure from the majority of the voters authority to revert to 
a protective tariff? Long ere this the proposed renunciation 
of free trade by Great Britain would have excited the live- 
liest interest in the United States, and especially among our 
grain-producers, but for the fact that the rejection of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal at the ballot-box is taken for granted. 
Mr. Chamberlain intends, we are told, to conduct a campaign 
of education, and to hold up the prosperity of the United 
States as a proof of the benefits accruing from protection. 
What possible analogy is there between the United Kingdom, 
which does not produce half of the food staples it consumes, 
and the United States, which not only are able to feed them- 
selves, but have a vast surplus of food products available for 
export? The only British subjects that would benefit by the 
imposition of considerable duties on breadstuffs would be 
the landowners, and, of course, they are all enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of Mr. Chamberlain’s plan. 


Mr. Michael Davitt’s investigations on the spot have abun- 
dantly supported the view we took of the Kishinef massacres, 
that they were a local outbreak of anti-Semitic fury, on the 
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part of a population almost wholly non-Russian, being largely 
Rumanian, Moldavian, and Wallachian, and substantially the 
same as that of the neighboring regions of Turkey. “The 
Jews are convinced from every evidence,” says Mr. Davitt, 
“that the outbreak was a plan of the local anti-Semitic 
leaders to punish and terrorize the Jews for their supposed 
propaganda of socialism in conjunction with the leaders of 
the socialists in western Europe.” It should be remembered 
that the word socialist means, in Russia, a nihilist or an- 
archist of the type of Czolgosz, and that a very large pro- 
portion of those terrorists who, at different times, attempted 
the assassination of Alexander II. were Jews, like Hesse 
Helfman and Goldenberg. Further, we must remember that 
there is ample evidence to show that the propagandists of 
anarchy lose no opportunity of working mischief in Russia; 
whenever there is a strike riot, students’ revolt, military out- 
break, or other disorder, it is found that the way has been 
paved by a lavish distribution of anarchist leaflets, and the 
propangandists have even gone so far as to don stolen uni- 
forms, and, posing as government officials, to assure the popu- 
lace that the Emperor orders this or that act of violence. 
We may be certain, therefore, that the hand of the anarchist 
was busy in preparing the Kishinef massacre, as a blow, not 
against the Jews, but through the Jews’ at the Russian gov- 
ernment. 


This persecution to which the Jews are subjected in Russia 
and Rumania is avowedly intended to drive them out of 
those countries, and a sweeping exodus of the race would un- 
doubtedly take place if the majority of the Russian and 
Rumanian Jews were not too poor to emigrate. Even as it 
is, more Jews have come from eastern Europe to the United 
States within the last five years than left Spain when Fer- 
dinand and Isabella issued their decree of banishment. The 
Kishinef horror, and the apparently well-grounded fear that 
it may be repeated in Kieff, Wilna, Warsaw, and other cities 
in the zone within which Russian Jews are confined, are 
likely to give a great impetus to emigration, and the advo- 
cates of the Zionist movement desire to direct the stream of 
emigrants to Palestine. It is extremely improbable, however, 
that the Jews will ever regain Jerusalem. We have no doubt 
that Jewish financiers would provide money for the purpose, 
and there are few things which the Ottoman Sultan might not 
be prevailed upon to sell. One of those few things, however, 
is Jerusalem, which the Zionists apparently forget is one of 
the sacred cities of Islam. Were Jerusalem taken from him 
by force, Moslem public opinion would compel Abdul Hamid 
II. to proclaim a jehad, or holy war, for its recovery. He 
would no more dare to sell it than he would Medina or Mecca. 


As for taking the city by force, Russian public opinion would 
never permit it to fall into the hands of Catholics or Protes- 
tants, much less into the hands of the Jews. When the long- 
expected but constantly deferred collapse of the Ottoman Em- 
pire takes place, the most practicable solution of the Jerusa- 
lem problem will be to neutralize the town, and place it un- 
der an international commission, in which the Greek Church, 
the Catholic Church, and Protestantism are represented. 
Neither Islam nor Christendom will voluntarily surrender 
Jerusalem to the Jews. Nor is it altogether clear why the 
Jews should care for a place in which scarcely a vestige of the 
city annihilated by Hadrian is believed by archeologists to 
exist. Whether any of the identifications dear to Christian 
or to Jewish piety are trustworthy is doubtful. When the 
Empress Irene, centuries after Hadrian’s time, tried to find 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre, she had at her disposal no 
experts in the art of excavation and identification. No such 
art, indeed, then existed.. Whether the wish of the Jews to 
regain Jerusalem be reasonable or not, however, it will never 
be gratified. There is, on the other hand, no reason why they 
should not secure a district well suited to colonization in the 
comparatively fertile ccuntry east of the Jordan. But we 
opine that the Zionist movement is foredoomed to failure, be- 
cause an increasing majority of the Jews are inclined to find 
the Promised Land in the United States. 


The Macedonian agitation is evidently dying out, as it has 
always done, with the approach of the summer months. Let 
us hope that the outbreaks of this spring are the last that will 
afflict that much-suffering country. These insurrectionary 






















































































movements, which we have chronicled week by week, were 
foretold, and even prepared, last autumn. They had already 
acquired a certain momentum when the Lamsdorff - Golu- 
chowski agreement brought the joint interposition of Austria 
and Russia, with its new message of hope for the Balkans. 
It was too late then to stem the rising tide, and the disturbed 
condition of things gave small hope for the introduction of 
peaceful reforms by the Sultan. At present, however, the 
coast is clear, and Austria and Russia will press their policy 
upon Turkey, with results certain to be beneficent. 





This valued concession to Poland will be acclaimed all 
over the world, and comparisons will inevitably be drawn 
between the humane and liberal policy of the Tsar and the 
avowed policy of the Kaiser, who is determined to make good 
Germans, and even good Prussians, out of the Poles in his 
dominions. The Tsar’s action in this matter is the logical 
fruit of his general policy of humanity and liberalism, the 
first notable act of which was the Peace Conference at The 
Hague with its affirmation of the principle of arbitration, 
which is gradually asserting itself in all international dis- 
putes. The recent ukase, with its assertion of more perfect 
liberty of worship, its affirmation of the principle of greater 
local self-government and local responsibility, its recognition 
of higher individual freedom, is a sign of the same humane 
quality, a further indication that Russia is entering on a new 
stage of national life, a stage which will be pregnant of great 
good not only for Russia, but for all lands which are affected 


- by Russia’s policy. A recognition of these genuine currents 


in Russian life will shortly take the place of the prejudice 
and injustice towards Russia which are the legacy of Beacons- 
field and Bismarck, and which are fanned into flames by 
interested agitators whenever an opportunity offers. 





The visit of President Loubet to Rome, where he will pay 
his respects both to the Vatican and the Quirinal, has raised 
a number of interesting points in Ultramontane diplomacy. 
Since the fall of the temporal power it has been a point of 
honor with the Vatican that no Catholic sovereign shall visit 
Rome, and a certain party there has sought to extend this 
to President Loubet, as the head of Catholic France. But 
the wiser heads point out that the head of a Catholic republic 
is not necessarily a Catholic, and therefore comes under an- 
other category; so that it is fairly certain that when Presi- 
dent Loubet knocks at the door of the Vatican, the door will 
promptly open. A friendly meeting between the Pope and 
the French President will go far to restore a healthier 
state of things in France, where the bitterness of the congre- 
gation controversy is evidently past. President Loubet will 
create another precedent by returning the visit of King Ed- 
ward, as he will thus be the first French President to enter 
England. The visit of King Victor Emmanuel II. in the 
autumn, first to Paris and then to London, is undoubtedly 
a direct result of the diplomacy of the English King, a diplo- 
macy which is, as we have said, more of the heart than of 
the head, and therefore far more potent and influential. To 
add to the benign doings of royalty, we have the recent auto- 
graph letter of the Tsar permitting the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, in the Polish language, in all Polish middle- 
class schools, while formerly such instruction was limited to 
six schools only. 





Colombian advices continue to show better prospects for 
the canal treaty. Sefior Herran, the chargé daffaires at 
Washington, has recently received a cable announcing that 
complete peace now reigns in the republic, and he has pointed 
out that this means the absolute suspension of martial law, 
the subordination of the military to the civil authorities, the 
relinquishment of dictatorial power by the President, and, 
probably, the discontinuance of the issue of paper money, 
which disturbed all normal financial and commercial condi- 
tions in Colombia, and wrought havoc in the international 
exchange. All barriers to the assembling of the Colombian 
Congress are now removed, and it only remains to be seen 
whether the Colombian deputies and their constituents will 
prefer solid pudding to empty praise. These assurances of 
restored health are supported by our own representative in 
Colombia, Mr. Beaupré, who cables that public order has 
been restored throughout the nation. An additional element 
of assurance is drawn from the fact that, while martial law 
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continued, the President had the power to ratify the canal 
treaty as Dictator, without assembling Congress; his volun- 
tary relinquishment of this opportunity is taken to mean 
that he is confident that the ratification will be made by Con- 
gress in the regular way; so that all indications point to an 
early settlement of this much-delayed bargain. 





An interesting commentary on the Panama enterprise is 
furnished by the returns of the Suez Canal trade, which have 
just been published. The total receipts for the year are over 
a hundred million francs, or $20,000,000, as against $12,000,- 
000 twenty years ago. Of the total tonnage of over eight 
million tons passing through the canal, seventy-two per cent. 
belonged to Great Britain, which owned 1906 of the 2733 
vessels that passed through the canal during the year. It is 
worth noting that Germany’s share in the trade of the Orient 
seems to be decreasing, as she was represented by only 332 
ships, or thirteen per cent. of the total tonnage, a decrease 
of nine per cent. as compared with last year. On the whole, 
the returns make a showing very favorable to England; and 
it should be noted that the large body of trade here involved 
would not be involved in the plan of Secretary Chamberlain, 
since it goes chiefly to countries which have no tariff, like 
India, or whose tariff would not be affected by the fiscal union, 
like China. ‘The Colombians should take these figures to 
heart, and make hay while the sun shines. - 





An interesting light is shed on commercial conditions in 
Korea by the announcement that the Korean government ad- 
mits the claim of the American Electrical Company for 
$1,600,000 for electric-light installations and tramway con- 
struction within the confines of the Hermit Kingdom. There 
is also a question of constructing water-works by the same 
company. The American merchants will, however, presently 
find themselves crowded by the Japanese, who consider that 
they have a first claim on Korea, owing to the occupation 
during the Chino-Japanese war. The Japanese are already 
starting a steamboat line on the Tai Don Kang river, which 
separates the two most flourishing Korean provinces of 
Huang-hai and Ping-yang, the most prosperous agricultural 
and mining regions in the kingdom. The Japanese will, of 
course, build a series of landings along the river, and each 
of these will become the centre and nucleus of a rapidly 
growing Japanese colony, which will spread its roots through 
the life of the slower, duller, and less enterprising Korean 
natives. The Japanese money-lender has already arrived in 
Korea, and holds mortgages on many of the dwellings of im- 
provident and spendthrift Korean natives. The inevitable 
foreclosure will put the Japanese in possession, and give them 
yet another basis of action for their contemplated Korean 
invasion. 





A man who is part owner of a large paper-mill in Maine was 
talking about mill-hands and mill villages. “Twenty years 
ago,” said his interlocutor, “ you had a very good lot of people 
in your mill, a large proportion of them American born. 
Haven’t you got them still?” “Some of them,” he said; “ but 
you know a mill town doesn’t reproduce its population. Our 
mill family is constantly changing, and is recruited now by 
French Canadians and again by Scandinavians.” “ What ails 
your own Maine mill people? Don’t they have children?” 
“Not enough. They have to be urged. From time to time 
the minister will preach fervently on race suicide, and in due 
time there will come along quite a crop of children. But year 
in and year out, the native population doesn’t perpetuate 
itself, and, as I say, the mill keeps getting in new people.” 





That is the casual observer’s story. In the June number of 
the Popular Science Monthly it is backed up by an article 
by Dr. George Engelman, of Boston, who discusses the 
much-advertised inaptitude of American college graduates to 
raise families. Dr. Engelman says the college graduate is 
no worse than the other Americans, but, indeed, somewhat 
better. Seventy-five per cent. of the male graduates marry, 
but of native American males in general only sixty-eight per 
cent. marry. Two hundred native-born parents in Massachu- 
setts leave 198 surviving children. That means that even the 
married people do not reproduce their own numbers. The 
birth-rate in Massachusetts among the native-born is 17 per 
thousand, and among the foreign-born in the same State it 








is 58 per thousand. In France, the country most berated 
for neglect of reproduction, the birth-rate is 22.4 per thousand; 
bigger, that is, than the birth-rate among the Massachusetts 
Yankees. Dr. Engelman points out that Malthus’s theory 
that population tends to increase faster than subsistence 
had utterly broken down in this country, where the 
birth-rate keeps falling in the face of increasing means of 
subsistence. He finds that the average number of children 
in an American family in 1800 was 6.1; in 1830, 4.6; in 1860, 
3.3; in 1872, 2.45; in 1900, among the upper classes of Boston, 
1.8. That is-a seriously bad showing; how bad we should 
realize if it were not for immigration, which has greatly swell- 
ed the general population in almost all the States in spite 
of the unfruitfulness of the native-born. 


The exceptional native American who would like to raise 
a family if he could afford it will find some basis for 
encouragement in another article in this same number of 
the magazine we have been quoting. Professor Chittenden, 
director of Yale’s Sheffield Scientific School, thinks it likely 
that we might do a great deal better on very much less food 
than we are used to consume. Professor Atwater of Wes- 
leyan University and Professor Voit of Munich have taken 
careful note of- what average people seem to need in the 
way of food, and have estimated our daily requirement to 
be about 120 grams of proteids, together with carbohydrates 
of a total fuel value of more than 3000 heat-units. But some- 
where within reach of Yale there is a gentleman named 
Fletcher who is interested in the subject of_nutrition, and for 
some years past has been experimenting personally with the 
food habit. Him Professor Chittenden has studied, and has 
discovered that he keeps fit and hearty on a daily diet of about 
45 grams of proteids and 1600 heat-units’ worth of carbo- 
hydrates. He eats little meat, and during one of the weeks 
when Professor Chittenden had him under close observation 
he lived for seven days on breakfast foods and maple sugar, 
at a total cost of seventy-seven cents. During this period 
Dr. Anderson of the Yale gymnasium worked him hard every 
day on the exercises given to the Yale university crew, and 
reported that he did the work more easily and with fewer 
noticeable bad results than any man of his age and condition 
he had ever worked with. Professor Chittenden does not 
draw rash conclusions from the fact that Mr. Fletcher is such 
an easy-keeper, but that case is one of many facts that make 
him feel that it is at least disputable whether most of us 
really know how much food we need. He misdoubts that 
Professor Atwater’s allowances, based on observation of the 
habits of food-consumers, are very much more liberal than is 
necessary. Possibly that is true. Eating is the greatest of all 
our standard amusements. A great number of people ob- 
viously eat a great deal more than they need, and it is entirely 
credible that a large proportion of the moderate eaters might 
thrive as well, and look as handsome, and work as hard, and 
live as long on a very much restricted diet. But would the 
joy of life continue unimpaired for them? The native-born 
might raise plenty of children if they could subsist for eleven 
cents a day, but would they think life was worth living on 
eleven cents’ worth of food a day? No, they wouldn’t. That 
is one thing that ails them. 


Some remarkable statistics have recently been published 
with regard to the percentage of native whites of native 
parentage in the population of American cities. It appears 
that the percentage is lowest in the city of Fall River, where 
it is 13.6; next comes the Borough of Manhattan with 16.9. 
In the five boroughs composing the city of New York the per- 
centage is somewhat higher, namely, 21.5, which is slightly in 
excess of Chicago’s 20.8. In Cleveland the percentage of 
native whites born of native parents is 22.9; in San Francisco, 
24.4; in Buffalo, 25.6; and in Boston, 26 per cent. In Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, the proportion of native whites born 
of native parents was relatively large, the percentages being, 
respectively, 46.4 and 40.3. Let us look at the statistics in 
another way. In the whole of New York city there were 
737,477 native whites of native parentage. Of course, many 
of the native parents were children of immigrants—that is to 
say, the number of native whites in New York who have not 
only native parents, but native grandparents, would be con- 
siderably smaller than the figure just named. Confining our- 
selves to that figure, we observe that, of the foreign-born, and 
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those of foreign parentage, in the city of New York, Germany 
is responsible for 786,425, Ireland for 725,541, Russia for 
245,525, and Italy for 218,918. Roughly speaking, we may 
say that all those who themselves were born, or whose parents 
were born, in Russia are Jews, and that many also of those 
who are credited to Germany belong to the same race. There 
is, we believe, no doubt that in New York there are more 
Jews than can be found in any other urban centre on the 
earth. Moreover, this element of the population of New York 
city seems destined to grow with phenomenal rapidity by immi- 
gration, as well as by natural increase. The birth-rate of Jews 
is enormously high: in Poland it is four times the rate of the 
Russians, who themselves are remarkably prolific. Moreover, 
the death-rate of this element is exceptionally low. Dr. F. 
A. Bushee, who has made a careful study of the Boston Jews, 
finds that, in the matter of food, even the poor Israelites have 
a much higher standard of living than have the Italians, that 
deaths among them are very seldom due to consumption, and 
that the rearing of children is much more efficiently con- 
ducted. It is also pointed out by him that unchastity is rare 
among Jewish women, though not altogether unknown. In 
the almshouses Jews are never met with, and they are very 
seldom criminals. They do not commit serious assaults, and, 
although they are not prohibitionists, they are not drunkards. 
They are law-abiding, and in politics think for themselves, 
and are, therefore, not easily handled by wire-pullers. The 
figures which we have here quoted show that, since emigra- 
tion from Ireland has signally fallen off, New York seems 
destined to become, as regards the origin of most of its in- 
habitants, a German, a Jewish, and an Italian city. Of 
course, however, English will continue to be the vernacular, 
owing to our system of public education. 


The question of the eligibility of women to serve on vestries 
is a good deal discussed nowadays in the councils and con- 
ventions of the Episcopal Church. The vestrymen are the 
civil officers of their churches, and, unlike the wardens, do 
not necessarily incur the imputation of piety by holding office. 
Their most important duty is to see to it, with the wardens’ 
help, that the temporal affairs of the church are prudently 
conducted and the bills paid. Strong churches, in cities, 
commonly have no trouble in getting suitable vestrymen, 
but weak churches are often hard put to it to fill out decently 
their tale of officers, because while they may have fit women 
enough to manage their concerns, there are sometimes not 
enough men who are decently available even as figureheads. 
It is not a question who shall have the power, for that is 
commonly determined not by office, but by force of position, 
energy, and character. Women have voice enough in churches. 
It is only a question whether they shall act directly or in- 
directly. In most of the older churches tradition and con- 
servative sentiment favor the employment of men to pass 
the plate and perform the other official acts, but in the newest 
church of all—that of the Christian Scientists—the power 
and the glory seem to have gravitated so overwhelmingly to 
womenkind that it may be no need is felt to prefer men 
as the representatives of church government. The question 
is curious rather than important, and, however the church 
authorities settle it, the indispensable support of pious wo- 
men will not fail them, nor will the wishes of the churches’ 
indispensable supporters fail to be respected. 2 


The murder of the King and Queen of Servia adds a new 
page of tragedy to the red record of the Balkans. The death 
of King Alexander Obrenovitch is something more than a 
political assassination; it is an act of retaliation, the last 


_ scene of a vendetta begun nearly a hundred years ago. The 


dissolute and scandalous life of King Milan Obrenovitch made 
him notorious through the whole world, and his Queen, Natalie, 
gained a reputation hardly better than that of her lord and 
master, the discrowned and divorced King. Their son Alex- 
ander, a mere boy at his accession, scandalized Europe by 
obstinately proclaiming his infatuation for a former lady- 
in-waiting at Natalie’s court, finally making her his wife and 
Queen of Servia, in the face of an unanimous national out- 
ery. Their marital life has been marred by scandals, and the 
last straw was added when King Alexander announced his in- 
tention to make his wife’s brother, a lieutenant in the army, 
heir to the Servian throne. Then the vengeance of the party 
of Georgé Petrovitch at last fell. 













































































Blaine’s Ideas in England 


Mr. W. D. KELtey, who for very many 
years represented a Pennsylvania district 
in the House of Representatives, and who 
for a time was chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, made a tour in Eu- 
rope, and on his return boasted that he had 
converted a number of statesmen in Ger- 
many and France to a protectionist policy. 
It seems never to have occurred to him that 
our producers of food staples had no rea- 
son to be grateful for his achievement. We 
need not say that our grain and meats 
could at that time enter the German Em- 
pire on terms much more favorable than 
those which are now granted. Remembering 
the outcome of Mr. Kelley’s performance, 
we are unable to share the enthusiasm 
with which some American protectionists 
acclaim the adoption of what they call 
Mr. Blaine’s ideas by Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain. It is perfectly true that for the revo- 
lutionary fiscal programme which he now 
commends to the British people Mr. Cham- 
berlain cites American precept and example. 
It is true, also, that his policy is a quali- 
fied reproduction of James G. Blaine’s. Mr. 
Blaine believed in a high tariff for two rea- 
sons: first, in order to assure a close ap- 
proach to a monopoly of the home market 
to American producers; secondly, in order 
that reductions might be practicable on 
behalf of certain favored foreign countries, 
which, in return, should make equivalent 
concessions to American products. He 
aimed, however, so to adjust his scheme of 
reciprocity as to admit on encouraging 
terms only or mainly those commodities the 
like of which were not produced in the 
United States, and to secure in return a 
foreign market for our raw materials, such 
as cotton, and for our surplus food staples, 
vegetable and animal. Now the tariff pro- 
jected by Mr. Chamberlain, while it may 
have been suggested by Mr. Blaine’s ideas, 
as our contemporary, the Boston Advertiser, 
seems to think, differs in a material partic- 
ular. On the one hand, he proposes to levy 
so considerable duties upon imports as will 
signally stimulate the agricultural interest 
in the British Islands; but, on the other 
hand, he does not contemplate making any 
reductions of duties in return for equivalent 
concessions by foreign countries, and limits 
his programme of reciprocity exclusively to 
the British self-governing colonies. Why, 
then, should Americans applaud his project 
on the ground that it is inspired by Blaine’s 
ideas? 

Let us admit, for the sake of argument, 
that Mr. Chamberlain may succeed in em- 
bodying his fiscal purposes in law; that he 
may prevent any material departure from 
his programme during his lifetime, and that 
he will live for a quarter of a century. At 
the outset of the new fiscal epoch, the Do- 
minion of Canada would not be a formidable 
rival, considered as an exporter of bread- 
stuffs, but with every year a larger and 
larger area of soil would be put under the 
plough in the Northwest provinces, until, at 
the end of a couple of decades, we might 
find ourselves completely ousted from the 
British market for grain and flour. Would, 
at that time, our Western farmers, finding 
themselves -deprived of their principal cus- 
tomer, see any reason to applaud Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s application of Blaine’s ideas to 
the British Empire? Where would our sur- 
plus grain and flour find a substitute for 
the market from which they had been shut 
out? Would they find it in Russia, Ru- 
mania, or Hungary, which themselves are 
exporters of breadstuffs? Would they find 


it in Germany, France, or Italy, which them- 
selves produce about all that they consume? 
They certainly would not find it in any part 
of Central or South America, or in Africa, 
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or in India, or in China, or in Japan. In 
a word, if Mr. Chamberlain’s hopes should 
ever attain complete fruition, our surplus 
breadstuffs, which may be expected greatly 
to increase when artificial irrigation has 
been applied to our arid areas, would find 
no purchasers on the surface of the earth. 
They would be left upon our hands, and the 
effect on prices would for our farmers spell 
catastrophe. Is this a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished by Americans? If not, 
was not Mr. Kelley guilty of stupendous 
folly when he prided himself upon convert- 
ing European statesmen to a protectionist 
policy? And are not some of our newspaper 
contemporaries wofully short-sighted when 
they exult in the partial adoption of Blaine’s 
ideas by Mr. Chamberlain? 

So far we have argued on an assumption 
which we do not believe well founded. We 
do not expect to see Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme of a protectionist tariff modified by 
a preference to the colonies adopted, even 
tentatively and briefly, in Great Britain. 
Even if a preferential tariff were establish- 
ed by way of experiment, an early repeal of 
it would be inevitable. Not only would the 
repeal be demanded by the wage-earners and 
the manufacturers, but the grain-growers of 
the Dominion would presently discover that 
in welcoming Mr. Chamberlain’s plan the 
landowners of Great Britain were speaking 
one word for the colonies and two for them- 
selves. Let the principle of protection be 
once established, and the British landowners 
would point out that the area of British 
soil under the plough might be doubled, and 
that more fiscal encouragement should be 
given to natives of the United Kingdom 
than to their fellow subjects beyond 
sea. They would express a willingness to 
admit Canadian grain and flour on terms 
more favorable than those accorded to Amer- 
ican breadstuffs, but they would insist that 
even Canadian food staples should pay a 
considerable duty, in order that British 
agriculturists might retain the largest pos- 
sible share of the home market. In fine, 
the principal beneficiary by a protectionist 
policy, if it be ever revived in Great Brit- 
ain, will, soon, or late, be the British land- 
owner. 

That non-agriculturists, however, consti- 
tute a majority of Great Britain’s popula- 
tion nobody disputes, and it is equally cer- 
tain that, while the small registration fee 
lately levied on grain and flour had no ap- 
preciable effect on prices, the imposition of 
a considerable duty on such imports would 
forthwith raise the price of bread. Now the 
addition of two cents, or even a cent, to the 
cost of a loaf of bread would pinch almost 
every operative and miner in Great Britain, 
and to the considerable fraction of England’s 
proletariat, which stands even now on the 
verge of starvation, it would signify dis- 
aster. Mr. Chamberlain says that the aug- 
mented cost of food would be counterbal- 
anced by an increase in wages; but it is 
obvious that such an increase would compel 
British manufacturers to exact higher 
prices for their exports, in which event they 
would be even less able to meet competition 
than they are now. ‘That, however, is not 
the only fatal objection to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s plan from the view-point of the manu- 
facturer. The United States now constitute 
one of the customers upon which the British 
manufacturers mainly depend. We scarcely 
need point out, however, that for the British 
manufactures imported into this country 
we do not pay with gold, but with the food 
staples which we export in return. Let our 
export of food staples be cut off, and our im- 
portation of British manufactures would 
shrink almost to nothing. Would the loss 
be counterbalanced by the market which 
Canada would offer to British exports? We 
must, of course, answer the question in the 
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negative, having regard to the fact that the 
Dominion’s population is now, and will al- 
ways remain, insignificant, compared with 


that of the United States. For the British 
manufacturer to lose the American market 
in the hope of monopolizing the Canadian 
would be to drop the substance in grasping 
at the shadow. 

For the reasons here set forth, we look 
upon Mr. Chamberlain’s project as doomed 
from its inception; but, even were it tem- 
porarily tried, we are sure that it quickly 
would be abandoned. The adoption of his 
fiscal policy for even a single year would 
be an injury to our Western farmers, and 
the permanent enforcement of it—were such 
a thing conceivable—would be the worst 
blow that they have ever suffered since Jef- 
ferson laid an embargo on exports from the 
United States. Far from viewing with ela- 
tion Mr. Chamberlain’s adoption of Mr. 
Blaine’s ideas, American producers of food 
staples would have cause to regard the tri- 
umph of those ideas in England as a grave 
calamity. 

The trade of the United States is worth 
more to Great Britain, now and prospec- 
tively, than the trade of all her self-govern- 
ing colonies. We add that American good- 
will is of incomparably greater value than 
is colonial loyalty, and it would be an act 
of folly, if not of national suicide, to seek 
to enhance the one at the risk of forfeiting 
the other. 





Is the Labor Problem Likely 
to Work Itself Out? 


THIS question is of much more than pass- 
ing importance, and it is of practical rather 
than of psychological interest, for if capital 
and labor do not settle their difficulties the 
politicians will keep alive the issues for 
their own purposes, and, in the end, we 
shall have governmental regulation, or State 
socialism. Such interference would be 
necessarily disturbing and unjust, for the 
settlement would rest upon considerations 
other than those of the industrial and eco- 
nomic merits of the controversy. All ad- 
justments made by government —in other 
words, by politicians who are dependent 
upon the votes of the parties to the disputes 
—must, in the nature of existing conditions, 
be temporary. The anthracite-coal strike, 
for example, was nominally settled, if we 
are to be governed by the President’s pur- 
pose as expressed in his letter of appoint- 
ment to the commissioners, “to establish 
the relations between the employers and the 
wage-workers in the anthracite fields on a 
just and permanent basis, and, as far as 
possible, to do away with any causes for the 
recurrence of such difficulties.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was really brought to a con- 
clusion for the moment, in order to mitigate 
the distress of those who were suffering 
from the lack of coal, and, further, to pre- 
vent threatened disaster to the party in 
power at the approaching elections. More- 
over, although the commission, called by 
consent of the two parties given ostensibly 
in response to the request of Theodore 
Roosevelt as a private citizen, speaks of its 
“authority,” on page 14 of the published 
report, it had no authority whatever,—no 
authority to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, no authority to enforce its findings, 
only an unusual opportunity, for private 
citizens acting without authority of law, 
to gain information as a basis for recom- 
mendations. These recommendations do not 
constitute a decree, however, and the opera- 
tors or the strikers may refuse to continue 
to obey them whenever they see fit. Indeed, 
a renewal of the strike has been appre- 





hended almost from the moment of the re- 
turn of the men to work. If it should occur, 
the government which intervened, although 
in the name of a private citizen, will sim- 
ply have demonstrated its weakness, and 
will have brought contempt upon its au- 
thority. If it should not occur, the happy 
result will be due to the conduct, directed 
by self-interest, of the parties themselves, 
and not at all to the authority of the gov- 
ernment. 

The situation in the anthracite region 
illustrates, perhaps it may be said to dem- 
onstrate, the incapacity of the government 
to deal with the labor problem. Not only 
are the politicians who may, for the time, be 
in control of the government, almost inev- 
itably bound to consider the relative voting 
powers of the controversialists, but they 
must interfere with the right of contract, 
the freedom of the individual, and they 
must enter with restraining and directing 
power into the domain of private business. 
Moreover, if the politicians are to bring 
labor controversies to a close, government 
must be clothed with authority to enforce 
its decrees, or, rather, to inflict punishment, 
or to impose penalties for disobedience. An 
order that the anthracite miners go to work 
for three years on the terms imposed is 
absurd, and the power which makes the 
order cannot punish for contempt of it, 
nor can it inflict a penalty for disobe- 
dience. 

If the labor unions were incorporated, a 
penalty might indeed be collected, but the 
government which should undertake to en- 
force its labor decrees under present con- 
ditions, even if it ought to be entrusted with 
the delicate duty of making such decrees, 
must often have its labor for its pains. It 
can depend only upon the good-will of the 
parties, of capital and of labor; in other 
words — obedience to a government recom- 
mendation is and must remain merely the 
keeping of an agreement. If, to return to 
the anthracite illustration, the operators 
and the miners go on peaceably, it will be 
because each side keeps its agreement, and 
an agreement between the two may be reach- 
ed without involving the government, in- 
volution of government being dangerous to 
it, because it always implies a possible dis- 
regard or disobedience of judgments or of 
recommendations. The concentration of in- 
terested public opinion in the issue of re- 
sponsibility for a strike is a different ques- 
tion. 

The conclusion which we reach is that as 
between strikers and their employers, the 
President’s recent intervention has not 
changed the fact that capital and labor 
must adjust their grievances by mutual 
agreement. If the operators and miners 
have really come together—of which there 
is some doubt—it is because of the prelim- 
inary agreement to abide by the findings 
of the commission. Not only has the com- 
mission’s report been disregarded by all 
labor unions other than the United Mine 
Workers, but Mr. Mitchell’s organization 
has betrayed unmistakable signs of ignoring 
all the criticisms of its own methods. The 
methods of the modern strike were severely 
condemned by the commission, and yet, since 
the decision, there has been an epidemic of 
strikes, and, in many instances, resort has 
been had to the methods condemned. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this is one not 
to be escaped. The so-called settlement of 
the anthracite-coal strike has not affected 
the general relations between capital and 
labor. Union men in the anthracite regions 
refused to go to work at the time agreed 
upon. Members of building trades have 
struck because of the employment of non- 
union men. The carpenters of one union 
in the city of New York struck, without a 
direct or personal grievance, for the pur- 
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pose of driving a rival union out of the 
city. The motormen of Waterbury marked 
their strike by violence, riot, and murder. 
The question has been raised by organized 
labor as to its relations to government, and, 
in more than one instance, it has been de- 
cided that a union man, in a conflict with 
the law, must be disloyal to the State—a 
malefactor, in short—if he is to remain loyal 
to the union. The spinners of Lowell went 
on strike for higher wages after an au- 
thoritative announcement by impartial in- 
vestigators that the mills could not afford 
to pay the advance demanded. The unions 
in many places, in widely different parts of 
the country, have insisted on the boycott, 
on the payment of the same wages to the 
inefficient as to the efficient, on the sympa- 
thetic strike, and on interference with the 
business of the employers. Against all 
these evil practices, so far as they obtained 
in the anthracite-coal strike, the commis- 
sion .remonstrated, but with no effect; the 
government report made no _ impression 
upon the minds of wage-earners except those 
whose pay was increased by way of com- 
promise. The wrongdoing which was con- 
demned continued, because those who had 
obtained control of the unions held that 
methods of violence were essential in what 
they called the war between capital and 
labor. 

While the government, acting through a 
powerless commission, has demonstrated its 
inability to solve the labor problem, the 
problem shows signs of working itself out, 
in the building trades in the East, in the bi- 
tuminous fields of the West. Among all em- 
ployers of labor in the West, employers’ 
unions have been formed for the purpose 
of bringing matters to a settlement, for the 
purpose, in other words, of putting an end 
to war and of establishing peace. The first 
object is to eliminate from the controversy 
those excessive demands of organized labor 
which are the inventions of the radical and 
irresponsible persons who have come to the 
front during the “state of war.” Employ- 
ers are ready to deal with the organizations 
of their own trades or businesses, and when 
labor unions accept this principle it is be- 
cause the reasonable and better men are 
coming to the front. Whenever we see 
strikers hesitating in the present struggle, 
it is a sign that the efficient working-men 
have grown weary of the rule of the ineffi- 
cient, of the extreme, the irresponsible men. 
The Lowell mills have started up, while the 
strike officially goes on. The New York 
builders have produced a plan for arbitra- 
tion which has been respectfully considered. 
The voice of the good man who does not 
love his enforced idleness will be heard; 
and when employer and the employed get 
together, by agreement between the one 
and the real leaders of the other—the sober, 
industrious, judicious American working- 
man, good citizen and good family head as 
he is—the controversy will be settled for 
good, and there will be an end at last of 
violence, of law-breaking, and of interfer- 
ence with the right of each man to labor 
for whom and for what price he will. The 
excesses of modern union methods seem to 
be working out the labor problem and in the 
right way, for if the reasonable and con- 
servative men of both parties to the con- 
flict come together, it will soon be seen 
that conflict is the unnatural and union 
the natural thing; that it is not for the in- 
terests of capital to be oppressive, nor is it 
for the interest of labor to be unjust or 
violent. Affairs seem to be moving in this 
direction, which is the right direction, for 
it assumes that capital and labor have 
common interests, while interference by gov- 
ernment assumes, and must continue to as- 
sume, that a state of war exists between the 
two. 





























































































The Negro Problem and the 
New Negro Crime 


A WELL-KNOWN and well-informed member 
of the Federal House of Representatives from 
Alabama, Mr. Bankhead, recently asserted 
that since the State Constitution by which 
negroes are disfranchised became operative in 
Mississippi, there has not occurred in that 
State a single instance of the so-called 
“new ” negro crime, by which is meant the 
crime against white women. The Repre- 
sentative went on to say that, if this crime 
should become unknown in his section of 
the country, there would be no “ negro prob- 
lem,” so far as the South is concerned. The 
alleged fact in Mississippi was cited by 
way of proof that the crime to which we 
have referred should be attributed to the 
notions of political and social equality with 
which the generation of blacks then growing 
up became imbued during the reconstruction 
period. The inference drawn was that, with 
the practical collapse of the reconstruction 
legislation and the consequent vanishing of 
notions of political and social equality, the 
crime would become extinct. In further 
support of this theory of the origin of the 
crime, and of the remedy therefor, it is 
pointed out that this particular atrocity 
which is the curse of the South, and has 
compelled the families of white planters in 
the black belt to migrate from the rural 
districts into the towns, was entirely un- 
known before the civil war, and remained 
unknown for some years thereafter, so long 
as the ideas and habits acquired under the 
slavery régime remained dominant in the 
negro element of the Southern population. 

Before accepting this theory, to which 
Mr. Bankhead is a convert, we should men- 
tion that an entirely different cause is as- 
signed to the crime by other men, who also 
have made a careful study of the subject. 
Keeping in view the dates at which and the 
localities in which the outrages have been 
perpetrated, and marking also the personal 
history of the criminals, they have arrived 
at the conclusion that such outrages are 
sporadic indications of a lapse of the South- 
ern negro into a state of barbarism or sav- 
agery, in which the gratification of the 
brutish instincts is no longer subjected to 
the restraints of civilization. They point 
to the condition of things in Haiti as fur- 
nishing corroborative proof that a disre- 
gard for sexual restraints is characteristic 
of a community which has undergone social 
degeneration. This is a plausible hypothe- 
sis, and it has been accepted by many per- 
sons who have observed, or think they have 
observed, that the generation of Southern 
negroes which has grown up since the civil 
war is morally and intellectually inferior to 
the preceding generation which was the prod- 
uct of the slavery régime. It is generally 
acknowledged, we believe, that the new ne- 
gro at the South is less industrious, less 
thrifty, less trustworthy, and less self-con- 
trolled than was his father or his grand- 
father. Nevertheless, the theory which im- 
putes the emergence of a new crime to a 
tendency of the Southern blacks to relapse 
into savagery cannot be easily reconciled 
with another class of facts. We refer to the 
frequent occurrence of the new crime in the 
Northern States, where the negro cannot be 
supposed to be lapsing into barbarism, be- 
cause he is surrounded by: the civilizing in- 
fluences of a white race vastly preponderant 
in numbers. Exact statistical data are not 
yet forthcoming, but those who have investi- 
gated the matter express the opinion that 
the particular crime in question is com- 
mitted even more frequently by negroes at 
the North than at the South, if the small 
numerical proportion which they bear to the 
environing white population in the former 














section be kept in view. Moreover, at the 
North, as at the South, the phenomenon is 
a novel one: there. was in the Northern 
States, we believe, no instance of the crime 
which we are now discussing before the 
civil war. It would be absurd to contend, 
however, that the negroes in the Northern 
States are not at the present time as civil- 
ized as they were forty-odd years ago. In 
their case, therefore, we must reject the ex- 
planation which ascribes the new negro 
crime to a lapse into savagery. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think 
that there is some basis for the hypothesis 
which makes the reconstruction legislation 
and the ideas generated by it respon- 
sible for the evolution of the new negro 
crime. - 

This hypothesis fits all the facts, being as 
applicable to the phenomena reported in the 
Northern as to those observed in the South- 
ern States. In the Northern States the ne- 
gro not only possesses the franchise, but is 
encouraged to exercise it. Neither is the 
encouragement confined to one of the great 
political parties, for it is well understood 
that in certain States of the East and cen- 
tral West the negro vote may turn the scale 
at closely contested elections. Nor is there 
any doubt that the negro enjoys more s0- 
cial equality at the North than at the 
South. 

It is true that in our Northern cities black 
men are debarred by custom, though not by 
law, from many theatres, hotels, and res- 
taurants; but they are not forced to oc- 
cupy separate cars on railways and tram- 
ways: In Washington for many years negro 
officials of the District of Columbia have 
been permitted to attend one of the Presi- 
dent’s receptions, although Mr. Booker 
Washington is, so far as we can now recall, 
the only colored man that has been invited 
to dine at the White House. There is, in 
a word, no doubt that at the North the black 
man has attained not only complete political 
equality, but a closer approach to social 
equality, than he is ever likely to attain at 
the South. It would be difficult not to asso- 
ciate the phenomena as cause and effect, if, 
upon thorough investigation, it should prove 
true that the new negro crime is actually 
more frequent, proportionally to numbers, 
at the North than it is at the South. 

Will the experience of Mississippi, with 
regard to the extinction of the crime, be 
repeated in the other Southern States, which 
have virtually set at naught the reconstruc- 
tion legislation, by disfranchising the ne- 
groes? It is too early to expect an answer 
to this question, for their new State Con- 
stitutions have not been operative for a 
sufficiently long period. It is said, how- 
ever, that already in Alabama the number 
of outrages has noticeably decreased. It 
would be superfluous to point out the tre- 
mendous importance of the matter, not only 
to the Southern whites, but to the Southern 
blacks themselves. If the new negro crime 
became extinct in the Gulf States, the old 
plantation life might be resumed, and the 

’ black laborers would again be brought under 
civilizing influences, instead of being left 
to drift into isolated communities. The 
whole attitude of the Southern white to- 
ward his black neighbor would be revolution- 
ized, and the two races would be brought 
into economic relations that would prove 
mutually beneficial. Should this prove to 
be the effect of the new State Constitutions, 
the American people may have cause to 
bless the refusal of the United States Su- 
preme Court to enforce the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. 

In every Southern community where the 
new negro crime has been prevalent, there 
has been engendered a tendency to race aloof- 
ness and race hatred; nor can we doubt that 
the extinction of the crime is the indispen- 
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sable condition of a revival of the old pa- 
cific, trustful, and friendly inter-relations. 
We sincerely hope that the facts with regard 
to Mississippi are correctly stated by Mr. 
Bankhead. If they are, we are inclined to 
adopt his interpretation of their significance. 





Kishinef and the Russian 
Jews 


A GIRL’S VIEW OF RUSSIAN CON- 
DITIONS 


(From a private letter) 


Opvegssa, May 22 1903. 


. .. Brother did not come, after all; but 
his little Armenian friend is passing the 
state examinations, and is in a great state 
about it. He was here a moment ago, to 
share with us his fears and perturbations 
about getting his university certificate. We 
share his fears, and sympathize greatly with 
the poor fellow, for it is fine to find him 
working hard and studying; with his wealth, 
he might very well simply have a good 
time and not trouble about anything, as 
most people without self-respect do in his 
position. 

Generally speaking, Lena and I are great- 
ly perturbed; events in Russia fill me with 
despondency. I am awfully sorry for the 
Emperor. All kinds of horrible things take 
place. Every morning I am afraid to open 
the newspapers. Strikes, outbreaks, mur- 
ders, anarchical proclamations. The Kishi- 
nef attack on the Jews is terrible, but its 
consequences are still worse: no work, star- 
vation. . . . They say that the Jews really 
did kill a child, and that the whole trou- 
ble arose from that. Others say that this 
is a lie; but that after the outbreak the 
Jews crucified a Russian boy in revenge, 
sewing his eyelids and lips together as a 
precaution. It is impossible to keep silence 
about this. It should be either officially 
disproved or confirmed; otherwise the trou- 
ble will continue to grow. The police shield- 
ed the rich Jew merchants, for money; but 
no one did anything for the poor, who were 
not to blame for anything. 

Now every one is over-full of sympathy, 
and collections are being taken up every- 
where; but I am certain that none of the 
money will reach the poorer Jews who were 
attacked. Fine arrangements will be made 
among private persons, or the money will 
find its way into the anarchists’ treas- 
ury. 

It is certain that two hundred pounds weight 
of anarchist proclamations were found in 
the Jews’ possession, and that the Jewish 
students are nearly all for disorder and de- 
struction, that European anarchy has found 
its way into Bessarabia from Rumania, and 
is acting adroitly so as to arouse trouble. 
There was far more political lining to this 
outbreak . . . trying to evoke passion, dis- 
cord, and general irritation . . . to fish in 
troubled waters later on. 

And what has been going on in our fac- 
tories all winter? Three days ago they 
killed Bogdanovich, the governor of Ufa, 
with nine shots—on the Emperor’s birth- 
day. Every one loved and spoke well of 
Bogdanovich. During Lent he ended a strike 
of the workmen by the most energetic means 
and acted like a hero, and now they have 
killed him,—the same strikers, of course. 
But the worst of all is that we have no 
MEW) « 21% 

And our literature. ...I shall try to send 
you all the works of Gorki, Andreéff, and 
the rest of them. Read them, and find out 
for yourself. They are all signs of the 
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times. Gorki is a clever and gifted schemer, 
who has adroitly caught the tone of our 
present tendencies, with selfish aims of his 
own. A general awakening has taken place; 
our consciences are stirring towards the mis- 


erable and downtrodden, and the clever 
Gorki has seized the opportunity to turn an 
honest penny by his barefoot literature. 
They will soon find Gorki out, and sweep 
him aside, but all the same it is true that 
all Russia has made a great step forward, 
and has learned to listen to the cries and 
groans of the people. It is true that peo- 
ple’s consciences have awakened, but it is 
also true that it was not Gorki who awaken- 
ed them. This has been preparing for whole 
decades. Dostoyevsky and Tolstoi only car- 
ried on a work already begun, and now the 
moment has come, and we are passing 
through a troubled and clouded period, be- 
cause, though the feeling itself is luminous 
and beneficent, yet it will give birth to many 
sacrifices and dark doings, and is already 
giving birth to them. This is why I say 
that I am awfully sorry for the Emperor. 
If I sometimes lie awake all night, in a 
cold sweat, thinking of it all, how is he to 
find his way through the labyrinths of all 
these troubles? 

And Macedonia and the murders and hor- 
rors in Albania, what does it all mean? 
How sorry I am for that fine man Scher- 
bina, our consul, murdered by the Alba- 
nians! Do you know, when he was going 
back to his duties the last time, he passed 
through Odessa, and stopped at the Hotel 
St. Petersburg—he had the same room 
that our little Armenian now has. And im- 
agine! he had a premonition that he would 
die, so that he even said to Franz the 
waiter, “It is no good that I am going to; 
I won’t come out of it alive!” 

But let me come back to our literature. 
Andreéff is, in my opinion, higher than 
Gorki, as far as psychology goes. He de- 
scribes the awful sores of humanity, but he 
describes true things, which must be faced. 
He is interesting not only for Russia. He 
is still young, and if he does not go crazy 
he will be a great writer. But my delight 
and joy, a real moral oasis for me, is Chek- 
hoff. 

He is a great national Russian writer, 
and the more I read him, the more I see 
his plays, the stronger grow my admiration 
and love for him. For him, not only the 
barefooted are worthy of attention; he 
scourges sins, but finds splendid people, and 
unhappy and lovable sufferers among the 
gymnasists, soldiers, officers, the clergy, the 
higher classes. He knows and loves Russia, 
and writes from the heart, not like Gorki 
the self-advertiser! And how mad I get 
at the flocks of silly sheep who cannot 
distinguish between advertisement and 
truth. 

Gorki reminds me of the young Jewish 
swells, with Derby hats on the backs of their 
heads, fashionable overcoats, walking-canes, 
and an arm in a sling or a bandaged eye, 
who have flooded Odessa, and especially the 
Promenade and Boulevard cafés, since the 
Kishinef outbreak. What a splendid adver- 
tisement! What suffering heroes! Gorki 
produces exactly the same impression of in- 
sincerity on me. Time will show whether 
I am right; let us wait; if we live, we 
shall be able to give an account of all these 
feelings of ours. 

I am sore at heart for the poor tattered 
Jews; our old fruit-seller, our toiling 
seamstress. I know that I may be killed 
myself by the mad mob for protecting them, 
if they make an attack on the Jews in 
Odessa. But for the knaves whose pockets 
are bulging with money and proclamations 
against the Emperor, . . . do you know, I 
feel like beating them myself! All these 
days my heart is heavy and sore... . 





The Four Hundred in America 
By Lazare Weiller 


Member of the Legion of Honor and Special Emissary of 
the French Government, in 1902, to study ihe Eco- 
nomic and Social Conditions in the United States 

Wuart astonishes the foreigner upon enter- 
ing into American society is to find it like 
that of the Old World, divided into carefully 
sifted clans. In Paris we have the Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain, or, as we usually call it, 
le Faubourg. It is a coterie formed mostly 
of titled families who keep to themselves 
and allow no “bourgeois” intrusion. Yet 
it is possible to enter the Faubourg with- 
out belonging to it. A foreigner, a poli- 
tician, a prominent man of any kind, may be 
received if he champions the Faubourg’s 
news and ideals. As these adoptions, which 
have always been rare, are becoming still 
more so, one may say the world at large 
does not count for the Faubourg. If, 
through some peculiar circumstances, a few 
atoms of the outside world are admitted 
into the noble institution, they are accepted 
as curiosities, as phenomenons or distrac- 
tions. 

However, the Faubourg is not wholly 
what it used to be. It has sustained the 
damages resulting from new times and new 
habits. It has partly left “la rive gauche” 
of the Seine, where it used to dwell, and has 
scattered itself in the new quarters— 
Champs Elysées, Place Monceau. Aristo- 
cratic families do not all live in private 
houses any longer; they sometimes know 
the promiscuity of a neighboring “ bour- 
geois” flat. The Faubourg owes most of 
its dilapidation, as many other things do, 
to the last twenty years of the Second Em- 
pire. Several of its representative mem- 
bers, discovering the régime was holding on, 
consented to appear at the Tuileries and to 
exhibit their wives’ new gowns in the im- 
perial drawing-rooms. They were perhaps 
the great-uncles of those who joined the re- 
publican party at the time of its last resur- 
rection, and who now are flirting with the 
Republic, so that possible voters will not 
“eave them on the shelf.” 

On the other hand, people have begun to 
make fortunes through manufactories, trade, 
or speculation—fortunes which are much 
larger than those of landowners or state 
bondholders, as the income paid by the state 
is decreasing every day. 

Under the threat of misery, those of the 
Faubourg have had to take into considera- 
tion the new economic conditions surround- 
ing them. In all times the sons of the noble 
have married a plebeian “dot”; if we de- 
nied that fact we would have to do away 
with a large part of our history and of our 
literature. But these bargains, which one 
condemns and at the same time envies, have 
never been as frequent as in the last and 
present generations. It seems as though an 
irresistible current were established between 
money and position. It is useless to try to 
find out if money seeks position or position 
money. They both go towards each other 
with equal eagerness because they complete 
each other so well. “The craving for 
luxuries,” said Monsieur de Tocqueville, 
“is a desire which increases through being 
gratified.” So the Faubourg St.-Germain has 
been invaded not only by manufacturers’ 
daughters marrying young noblemen, but 
even by manufacturers who have been clever 
enough to win aristocratic young girls. 
Most of these last ones have appealed to 
the Pope, begging permission to add a title 
to their plebeian name, and their request 
being granted, they have distinguished 
themselves by being more exclusive than the 
oldest families. The “bourgeois” forgive 
them and smile. Their servants bow in 
uttering the title, the Faubourg alone ob- 
jects and delays receiving them! 
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However, each new year brings into circu- 
lation nearly two billions of new gold, which 
makes prices go up, for as long as money is 
on a gold basis the increase of gold in- 
creases the price of things. We can no more 
neglect this economic problem than exclude 
people who directly or indirectly own this 
new element of civilization. So for them the 
Faubourg St.-Germain has opened its doors! 
This explains international marriages; this 
explains, too, the marriages which have 
united some of the most renowned titles to 
Jewish families. No human being capable 
of thinking a little differently from what he 
reads in his daily paper can blame these 
combinations which are brought about by 
circumstances. In accepting them—what 
am I saying ?—in helping, in eagerly seeking 
them, the Faubourg displays a perspicacity 
which it has long lacked, and for which it 
deserves praise. These marriages with 
foreigners have regenerated the Faubourg. 
Unfortunately, that which has regenerated it 
has killed it, and its pretensions, be it said, 
are no longer resting on any law of natural 
selection. 

Indeed, some families still exist who 
shudder at the idea of a mesalliance. But 
the ancestors of those who accept a mesal- 
liance would probably have shuddered too, 
and the rebels of to-day will see their 
children outgrow the tradition of principles 
and accept the marriages to which their 
fathers objected. And thus on we go to- 
wards the union of races and that of na- 
tions! 

In New York the Faubourg is represented 
by a group of American families consti- 
tuting the aristocracy and called the Four 
Hundred. The Four Hundred are very ex- 
clusive. One belongs to the Four Hundred 
as one belongs to the Eleven Hundred of the 
Stock Exchange, except that one neither 
needs to buy his entrance nor wait for some 
one to step out in order to take his place. 
Some are born Four Hundred, some achieve 
Four Hundred, some (those are many) have 
Four Hundred thrust upon them! The num- 
ber of members is not limited. 

It is a pity that events have prevented the 
ancestors of the Four Hundred from making 
a glorious name for their descendants, but 
ancestors have not all had sufficient leisure 
to protect their grandsons against physical 
degeneration and mediocrity! It is pre- 
cisely because theirs is a new-born nobility 
that the Four Hundred are obliged to keep 
it alive by culture and fortune. Most of the 
Four Hundred are well qualified to play an 
ancestral part, with the exception that they 
are exclusiveeenough to be their own great- 
grandchildren. They have not yet the vices 
of the old and worn aristocracies, and if they 
succeed in avoiding them, there is no reason 
why they should not succeed in creating a 
corps d@’élite. It is the privilege of those 
who are sincerely attached to American 
people to warn them against the regrettable 
tendencies which draw them toward the 
older races; although we well know that 
their fondness for ancient tradition will 
never predominate over their practical sense. 
I will never be the one to reproach them for 
marrying into our nobility, especially now 
when experience is teaching them to be more 


circumspect. But they sometimes go too 
far in their enthusiasm over a famous 
name. 


I well remember the excitement caused by 
the arrival of Prince Henry, the brother of 
Emperor William. Most of the Four Hun- 
dred looked upon his coming more as a 
social event than as a matter of interna- 
tional politics. I have not forgotten, either, 
the exclamation of a very plump, middle- 
aged lady seated next to me at dinner: 
“Oh, my dear sir, I cannot tell you how 
fond I am of nobility!” I smiled at the 
candor of this remark, which, after all, ex- 
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presses the public feeling of a country where 
the opinion of women, even though they are 
very plump and middle-aged, is always taken 
into consideration. To be just it is neces- 
sary to say that Prince Henry’s simplicity 
of manners astonished Americans and also 
surprised those who chanced to cross the 
ocean with him. He told me himself, when 
we were together on board the Deutschland, 
that before going to the States he made up 
his mind to forego all etiquette, and accord- 
ingly he welcomed most graciously the nu- 
merous “hand-shakes” and “very glad to 
meet you” by which he was assailed during 
the course of his visit. 





Financial Conditions in Cuba 
To-Day 


By Rafael Montoro 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 

of Cuba in Great Britain 

ON May 20, 1902, my country was suffer- 
ing from an economic crisis which it had 
vainly attempted to exorcise. Vain had 
been our efforts in behalf of our principal 
industries, for which tariff concessions were 
requested at the hands of the government 
of the United States. Fears were entertained 
lest uncertainty in regard to the future, and 
the difficulties attendant upon the installa- 
tion of the new régime, should finally para- 
lyze all industries and commerce, and the 
full extent of our misfortunes should be re- 
vealed by a politico-social apocalypse, as in 
1895, 

The situation was indeed difficult, but not 
desperate. To confront it we needed then, 
as we now need, only prudence and serenity 
on the part of those who govern; on the 
part of those who are governed, tranquillity, 
and respect for the rights of others and 
the principle of authority. On his memo- 
rable journey from Gibara, the President of 
the republic had made frank and thought- 
ful declarations which restored confidence. 
The echo of his words resounded throughout 
the country, and their salutary effect was 
soon observed. The elevated, conciliatory, 
and at the same time resolute and ener- 
getic, policy formulated by the President 
made fair-minded people believe that good 
order would be maintained, the laws faith- 
fully administered, and vested interests safe- 
guarded. 

In the issue of the Gaceta Oficial dated 
May 6, 1903, is the following statement 
relating to funds in the national treasury: 
On hand, April 1, $2,638,536 33; revenue for 
April, $1,372,005 94; expenditures during 
April, $1,311,470 72; balance on hand, May 
1, $2,699,071 55. From this it is seen that in 
eleven months, after meeting all expenses, 
the surplus of $698,191 02 received from the 
Government of Intervention has been nearly 
quadrupled. Receipts during the first six 
months amounted to $8,774,462 35. At that 
rate they would be, for the entire year, 
$17,548,924 70, as against $17,385,905 30 in 
1899-1900, $17,154,929 28 in 1900-1901, and 
$18,791,473 in 1901-1902. Expenditures for 
the entire year are estimated at $15,389,- 
901 28, and a substantial surplus is thus in- 
dicated. 

With respect to the national government, 
therefore, the financial situation would be 
exceedingly satisfactory if it were certain 
that the tendency toward larger expendi- 
tures could be restrained by the repeated 
recommendations of the Executive. It is 
thought that the loan authorized by Con- 
gress for the payment of the revolutionary 
army and for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture will soon be placed. Even assuming, as 
we have good reason to hope, that this vast 
operation can be realized on relatively advan- 




















tageous conditions, it will occur at nearly 
the same time with the municipal loan of 
$15,000,000, and the sum of the two loans 
will be $50,000,000. This amount is so large, 
for a country of scant population like ours, 
that it must exert a marked influence. The 
Executive has wisely resolved to deliberate 
with representatives of the producing classes, 
and to learn from actual observation how 
much revenue will be produced by the special 
taxes designed to provide for. the interest 
and sinking-fund of the debt, before nego- 
tiating the loan. In truth, the reasonable 
protests which the said taxes have called 
forth admonish the government to be cir- 
cumspect. 

A sad contrast with the financial condi- 
tions of the national government is pre- 
sented by those of the municipalities. “The 
immense majority of the municipalities are 
going through an experience that is painful 
in the extreme,” said President Palma in 
his message of April 6, “because they can- 
not provide for necessities of a strictly 
local character, many of which are urgent 
and unavoidable. They find themselves, 
therefore, obliged to ask aid from the general 
government, which, in many cases, does not 
feel authorized to accede to their requests; 
especially in view of the fact that it pays 
the entire cost of public schools, prisons, 
and other purely municipal services, and 
aids the principal city governments with 
monthly contributions ranging from $1500 
to $3000, so that they may attend to their 
duties in the matter of sanitation. In spite 
of this great assistance, the economic condi- 
tions of these corporations grow worse.” 

The Ayuntamiento of Havana increases 
its budget to $2,815,740 10, a figure nearly 
equal to the highest under the old régime, 
although the national government main- 
tains important branches of the public ser- 
vice. When the debt of $15,000,000 shall 
have been contracted, and the new exactions 
imposed to meet the interest and make pro- 
vision for the sinking-fund, the budget of 
our capital will be like that of the richest 
and most populous cities of the civilized 
world. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
taxpayers have organized a league which has 
for its object the improvement of city gov- 
ernment, and in its methods resembles the 
reform clubs of the United States. 

The conflict aroused by the installation of 
the provincial councils and the imposition 
of new taxes to nourish their budgets draws 
near to its conclusion. The councilmen, 
being obliged to respect the national and 
municipal revenue systems, have created un- 
equal and anomalous taxes which have pro- 
voked a general resistance. But this strug- 
gle does not seem likely to assume very 
serious proportions. The councilmen appear 
destined soon to resume a modest réle and 
to reduce their expenses. 

While these conflicts are going on, the 
producing classes are striving zealously to 
overcome adverse conditions of the market. 
The output of sugar reached 713,187 tons in 
April, as against 652,496 tons in 1902. In 
a little more than three years since peace 
was established the sugar crop may be said 
to be approaching the maximum attained 
before the war, though prices have not been 
remunerative, nor has the season been favor- 
able. Exportation of tobacco has not fallen 
off. Throughout the country there prevails 
an earnest purpose to reconquer wealth, de- 
spite all these unpropitious conditions; new 
scientific methods in the cultivation and 
manufacture of Cuba’s chief products lending 
their aid to this end. Foreign capital con- 
tinues to flow in. Immigration from Spain 


has not diminished. The Central Railway, 
completed in the course of this fiscal year, 
has already begun to accomplish excellent 
results by opening new fields for capital and 
labor. 
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A Début in American 
Scholarship 


By John Paul Bocock 


Henry Casor Lopes, the classicist of this 
administration; John D. Long, who sus- 
tained the same relation to the last; that 
learned ambassador, Whitelaw Reid; and a 
half dozen hitherto unsuspected fellow-citi- 
zens—have suddenly made their début as 
Horatian scholars and critics. The event is 
no less notable in statesmanship than in 
scholarship. Here we have Americans who 
do not hesitate to range themselves along- 
side Gladstone, Bulwer, the Earl of Derby, 
Lord Ravensworth, Addison, Warren Has- 
tings, Voltaire, Pitt, and Frederick the Great. 

Horace has been “an honorary member of 
the British Constitution ” for two hundred 
years. British statesmen, in and out of 
office, have been formed by a course of 
Horatian study which lasted through life. 
British orators — Pitt, Fox, Burke, Lord 
North, Lord Plunket, Sir Robert Peel—have 
enriched panegyric and pointed invective 
from their stores of Horatian learning. If 
Mr. Lodge and Mr. Reid can secure the same 
privileges for Horace in the Senate and in 
the diplomatic corps of the United States, 
they will win a new hold upon the grati- 
tude of their countrymen. — 

Garfield was an admirer of the Bard of 
the Sabine Farm, and loved in early man- 
hood to turn his lyrics into English. But 
did Garfield ever quote Horace in debate in 
the House? Will Mr. Lodge in his next 
speech in the Senate in defence of the ad- 
ministration quote Horatius Flaccus on Oc- 
tavianus and remind us that this is the 
Augustan Age of the United States? Will 
Mr. Lodge’s newly undertaken activities in 
the arbitration of the Alaskan boundary 
not give him the very opportunity he has 
been looking for to wear publicly the laurels 
he has won as critic and commentator of 
the 15th Ode of the Fourth Book in the Bib- 
liophile Society’s Bostonian edition of Hor- 
ace, “to the preparation of which,” ac- 
cording to Archbishop Ireland, “ the learn- 
ing and artistic skill of the country have 
been convoked ?” 

The editors of this new edition of the 
Fourth Book of the Odes are therefore be- 
fore their Horatian peers. “To understand 
critically the delicacies of Horace,” said 
Dryden, “is a height to which few of our 
noblemen arrived.” Dryden was a judge of 
noblemen and of Horace, and enjoys to this 
day the unique honor of having had one of 
the Odes chanted at his funeral. “It is no 
disgrace to a gentleman who has been en- 
gaged nearly thirty years in political life,” 
said Macaulay, “that he has forgotten his 
Greek and Latin.” Neither by these nor by 
any other pleas do Messrs. Long, Reid, and 
Lodge—noblemen indeed in the political life 
of our time—seek to avoid one whit of the 
responsibility they deliberately assumed 
when they charged into the lists of Horatian 
scholarship. Their fellow- critics of Great 
Britain and Germany, not to speak of the 
noble band of American college professors 
who have edited Horace with the distin- 
guished success of Shorey and Smith and 
Trent and Moore and Barbour and Bennett, 
are not asked to have any mercy on Lodge 
and Long and Reid, and the rest of the 
Horatian statesmen of Boston. The chances 
are they will not. 

The critics of the Old World have never yet 
had a chance to see what “the learning and 
artistic skill of the United States” could 
do, when they tried. Just as like as not the 
reference dictionaries of a hundred or two 
hundred years from now will mention Long 
as Secretary of the American fleet in which 
Horatian Scholarship and Statesmanship 
were two of the heaviest armored craft. 

No suggestion of heaviness must be under- 
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stood, however, to apply to Mr. Long’s notes 
and comments on Horace’s poem to Liguri- 
nus, Lib. IV., Ode X. The ex-Secretary of 
the American navy sits down to his essay in 


his lightest vein. “ Wrangham,” says he, 
“transforms Ligurinus into Glycerine, which 
makes one wonder a little whether if he 
were making a translation to-day he would 
not say Kerosene or Listerine!” 

Whitelaw Reid—we can see him stealing 
away from the gilded observances of the 
special Coronation mission to spend hours 
with Horace in the British Museum—de- 
votes himself to the famous Ode to Mel- 
pomene, which the commonplace books as- 
sure us Julius Cesar Scaliger said he would 
rather have written than be king of Ar- 
ragon. Mr. Reid regrets that Pope, Dryden, 
and Milton left us no translation, and 
quotes from the same commonplace books 
the aphorism that Horace is the poet of 
statesmen and statesman of poets, a state- 
ment which the bibliophiles reiterate. Mel- 
pomene, Mr. Reid comments, could confer 
musical powers “on a fish.” Can anybody 
doubt that Mr. Long would have alluded 
here to the song of the “ Cape Cod turkey ”? 
Or that Mr. Lodge, who is a gastronomer as 
well as a bibliographer, would have delight- 
ed to recall the low musical complainings 
of that best of panfish, the croaker or 
grunter (prionotus triglide)—so dearly 
prized on the middle Atlantic coast—when 
it is dragged from its salty haunts into the 
fisherman’s boat? 

With the severer aspects of the Odes as- 
signed to them, by lot—or was it by Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole, the friend of both 
Omar and Orace—the bibliophile statesmen 
could not be supposed to concern themselves. 
Why does Horace return thanks to Melpo- 
mene, the Lady of Sorrows, for his “ estab- 
lished fame.” Why in the epilogue to this 
same Muse of Tragedy, of the first part of 
the Odes, did Horace show that he regarded 
pathos as “the dominant note” of the first 
three books? 

An explanation must have been inevitable 
in the bibliophile comment on Ode VI. of 
this book, to Apollo, the slayer of Achilles 
—had not General Patrick Collins’s copy 
been received too late for publication in 
this edition. The name of Boston’s ad- 
mirable mayor does not appear on the bib- 
liophile editors’ list, but the writer has per- 
sonal knowledge of the great Bay State 
Democrat’s love for the poet philosopher of 
Rome. Collins’s comments on the Apollo 
Ode would have cleared up the Melpomene 
mystery, and indicated the pervading 
shadow of the tragedy of Murena. It is 
a grave pity that General Collins’s com- 
mentaries have not been included. 

Of Mr. Lodge’s critique on “the one lyric 
in which the poet brings his real self and 
the real Cesar into personal communion,” 
it is to be said that it is thoughtful and 
dignified. The essay of the Massachusetts 
statesman on “ Phebus volentem prelia me 
loqui” is worthy of the author of Certain 
Accepted Heroes and Other Essays. The 
bibliophile editor remorselessly tacked on a 
little cheap erudition to Mr. Lodge’s copy, 
but the effect of the Senator’s virile Eng- 
lish is unspoiled. 

John Morley said, “I have strayed from 
literature into the region of politics, and I 
am not at all sure that such a journey 
conduces to the aptness of one’s judgment on 
literary subjects.” The bibliophile states- 
men have not strayed from politics into the 
region of literature; they evidently divide 
their time between the two regions. If in 
the next Senate debates there is not imme- 
diate improvement over the repartee of fisti- 
cuffs and the wit of slang, it ought not to be 
the fault of Senator Lodge, or of his fellow- 
bibliophile, Senator Perkins. And shall we 
not all welcome Horace to an honorary mem- 
bership in the American Constitution? 





Is England a Democracy? 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, June 6, 1903. 


THERE have been many names given to 
the British form of government. As a rule, 
people speak of it as a “ constitutional 
monarchy.” Some have called it a “ veiled 
republic”; others, a “kingly common- 
wealth”; and at least one not undistin- 
guished writer has made so bold as to de- 
scribe it as an “elective monarchy ”’—on 
the doubtful ground that “the Act of Set- 
tlement itself would scarcely avail to secure 
the undisputed succession of a thoroughly 
unpopular and distrusted prince.” There is 
something to be said for all these definitions, 
but I have long thought a more accurate one 
might be found. If I were asked to sum 
up the British system in a sentence, it would 
run something like this: “England is a 
democracy, presided over by a monarchy, 
and governed by an oligarchy.” That sounds 
a paradox, but it is, I believe, a fact, and 
a fact that can be proved. “Governed by 
an oligarchy.” Few Englishmen realize this. 
You will not find it in any of the constitu- 
tional text-books. It is not a part of the 
theory of the British frame-work. Those 
who are better acquainted with the theory 
than with the daily working realities of 
the English Constitution will probably deny 
that an oligarchy finds any place in it. But 
the point may easily be made good. Leaving 
out the House of Lords, which is patently 
and of set purpose oligarchical, let us look 
at the House of Commons. It consists of 
six hundred and seventy members. There is 
one feature which nearly all these members, 
except the Irish Nationalists, have in com- 
mon. They are rich men. It has often been 
said there is no place where a poor man feels 
so isolated as in the English House of 
Commons. No legislature in the world can 
show so overwhelming a majority of wealthy 
members as the British Parliament. In 
theory, there is nothing to prevent any Eng- 
lishman from being elected to the national 
assembly and rising to the premiership. 
But in practice it would be easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle. 
Englishmen are rather suspicious of the 
poor man in politics. The Irish demand for 
home rule would have found a far readier 
hearing had the men behind it been men of 
means and established position. There are 
a few M. P.’s who have been sent to West- 
minster to represent special causes, and 
whose election expenses are paid for them by 
interested societies. Practically they are 
salaried delegates. The Independent Labor 
party has at least one such representative 
in the House; the teachers in the Board 
Schools have another. There is nothing dis- 
honorable in their position; many of the 
M. P.’s who have found their way into the 
legislature by these means have proved them- 
selves valuable and efficient members. Nev- 
ertheless, they stand in a class apart from 
their colleagues; very few constituencies can 
be found to return them; and the country, as 
a whole, rather looks down on them than 
otherwise, fights suspiciously shy of them, 
and would never dream of accepting a leader 
from their ranks. The sort of candidate 
that the average Englishman likes to vote 
for must first of all be “a gentleman,” in 
the technical, if in no other sense. That is 
to say, he must have money, and be ready to 
spend it; he must have position, both social 
and commercial; and he must have received 
the imprimatur of one of the great public 
schools, like Eton or Rugby, or, at any 
rate, of Oxford or Cambridge. If in addi- 
tion there stands to his credit a useful 
record of municipal service, if he is known 
as a generous employer of labor or as a 
large landowner or as the relative of a 
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peer; above all, if he is a sportsman and 
plays cricket, or better still, races and hunts 
—then there is no constituency in the land 
_that will not be glad to get him as its repre- 
sentative. Unlike the American, the aver- 
age Englishman does not believe that his 
next-door neighbor is only a little less quali- 
fied than himself to govern the nation. The 
candidate that most appeals to him is not a 
member of his own but of a higher stand- 
ing—the great merchant, the aristocrat, the 
son of the old country family, the famous 
lawyer, the business man who has made his 
pile. This attitude, a relic, of course, of 
the old feudalism, is stronger, possibly, in the 
country than in the towns; but it is still 
immensely strong in the towns, and until 
Englishmen get rid of all that makes them 
so English, seems likely to remain so. One 
result of it is that practically it is only the 
wealthy and successful, the men of birth 
and the men of leisure who get into Par- 
liament. 

This, to begin with, if it does not abso- 
lutely spell oligarchy, shows at least a pretty 
obvious tendency that way. But the House 
of Commons is not the real governing factor 
of England. It is ruled in its turn by the 
cabinet. Every student of English politics 
knows that year by year the power of the 
cabinet grows greater and more irresponsi- 
ble, and that Parliament’s control over it 
is continually dwindling. So long as he 
keeps his majority and avoids wounding too 
violently the feelings of his followers, an 
English premier may do pretty much as he 
pleases. If, therefore, England is really gov- 
erned by an oligarchy, the proof of it must 
be looked for in the composition of the 
cabinet. Now, how is the cabinet composed? 
What qualifies a man for admission into the 
sacred circle? Theoretically, any English- 
man may become a cabinet minister, just 
as any American may rise to the Presidency ; 
but actually the door is open to very few of 
the multitude who knocks. In the first 
place, a custom which has now pretty much 
the force of law—at any rate, it is never 
violated—prescribes that only members of 
Parliament, members, that is, of the House 
of Lords and of the House of Commons, 
shall be eligible to the cabinet. That nar- 
rows the choice at once. Secondly, a would- 
be cabinet minister must belong to the “ gov- 
erning class.” What is this “ governing 
class”? One of the ablest and most careful 
of English publicists, Mr. Sidney Low, has 
described it with precision. “It consists, 
roughly speaking, of the peerage and its 
off-shoots, the great landowners, and coun- 
try families, and the comparatively limited 
number of wealthy persons of the mercantile, 
manufacturing, and professional classes, who 
are admitted to what is called ‘ society.’ 
In fact, society, in this sense of the word, 
is almost coterminous with the governing 
class. It would be difficult to say what 
constitutes exactly the qualification for mem- 
bership of this select body. Birth, wealth, 
leisure, are no doubt the main requisites. 
Without at least one, and preferably more 
than one, of the three, it is difficult to enter 
the circle.” Again, “It is rare, and always 
has been rare, for a man, not a member of 
one of the aristocratic.or territorial fami- 
lies, nor closely associated by wealth, educa- 
tion, and social connections with the circle 
that includes those families, to enter the 
cabinet of Great Britain.” Let me guard 
against one misapprehension. The govern- 
ing order is not a caste. It is mainly aris- 
tocratic in ideas and instincts, but only 
partially so by origin. It is continually be- 
ing recruited from below. The wealthy man- 
ufacturer, say of the second or third genera- 
tion, marries into one of the territorial 
families, enters Parliament, and becomes 
forthwith assimilated to the governing class. 
Some men, like Disraeli, have forced their 
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way into it by sheer weight of genius. 
Others, like John Bright and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, have won a foothold by impressing their 
personality upon the masses of their fellow- 
citizens. But all these cases were those of 
rich men, who, before they entered the cabi- 
net, had been distinctly accepted by society. 
What you will never come across in England 
is a poor man in a high political position, 
without influential connections and without 
the backing of society. The governing centre 
of the British Empire is the West End of 
London. 

You have, then, these few thousand noble- 
men, landowners, capitalists, merchants, 
and successful professional men, who make 
up the governing class—a class, as I have 
said, that is neither an aristocracy nor a 
plutocracy, nor merely “ society,” but a mix- 
ture of all three. It is from them, or, at 
least, from such of them as belong to the 
Lords or Commons, that the Prime Minister 
inevitably chooses his colleagues. Inevitably, 
because whether he be a great nobleman, like 
Lord Salisbury, or the Duke of Devonshire, 
or a distinguished commoner, like Mr. As- 
quith, he is certain to have passed most of 
his life in the innermost recesses of London 
society, and to be closely connected, if not 
by ties of blood or marriage, at least by long 
and intimate association with the most ex- 
clusive sets in the capital. It is difficult, 
almost impossible, for him to break away 
from the circle. His opportunities do not 
allow him to consort much with people who 
are poor, unknown, and obscure. When he 
has to make up his ministry, he naturally 
consults his own little court of friends, fol- 
lowers, and allies; and they, as naturally, 
press the claims of their own associates—the 
men whom they meet at London luncheons 
and dinners and fashionable country-house 
parties, who call each other by their Chris- 
tian names, who have been educated at the 
same little group of public schools and col- 
leges, and have pretty freely intermarried 
with each other’s relatives. The system 
leads at times to curious results, but on the 
whole it works fairly well. The country 
finds its affairs always honestly and usually 
efficiently administered, with men of good 
breeding, upright character, and a certain 
impressive stateliness at the helm. Perhaps 
it does not altogether realize how much fa- 
voritism and private influence and the acci- 
dent of being known in the right quarters 
have to do with their selection. Perhaps, 
too, it would not be greatly perturbed even 
if it did. The process is not one of jobbery; 
for it does not happen that bad or incapable 
men are corruptly given posts for which they 
are unfit; but oligarchical, in its essence, it 
certainly is. 

The system has its good as well as its 
bad side. “Its strong point,” says the 
writer I have already quoted, “is that it 
provides a class of public men who, taken 
altogether, are very adequately equipped. 
for their business. Their wealth and stand- 
ing place them beyond all suspicion of the 
coarser kind of corruption; they are suffi- 
ciently above the need of earning a liveli- 
hood to be able to enter active politics in the 
prime of life; and from their position in 
society they grow early accustomed to deal 
with affairs in the spirit of men of the 
world. ... The difficulty of a democracy 
lies in inducing a sufficient number of fairly 
honest and fairly capable men to undertake 
public duties without the temptation or the 
hope of unlimited spoils. The English sys- 
tem at least goes some way toward over- 
coming this difficulty.” That is true. On 
the other hand, this oligarchical way of 
doing things takes the seriousness out of 
politics, and seems at times to reduce it 
to “an affair of friends,” a game of wealthy 
amateurs, a field for the display of charming 
manners and the small arts of condescension. 




















Diversions of the 
By 


At the height of the late untimely heat 
the Applied Psychologist came in mopping 
his forehead, and said to the Higher Jour- 
nalist, who was mopping his forehead, “ Do 
you see that tens of thousands of young 
lambs have lost their lives in the blizzard 
which is still raging in Montana?” 

The higher journalist explored his con- 
sciousness for an antithetical pleasantry, 
but could not get into form a joke about 
young lambs perishing by hundreds in Wall 
Street from sunstroke at the same moment. 
The best he could do was to allow that he 
had seen the report, and to add, “I should 
like to see a few feet of snow in New York. 
Why should it all be wasted on Montana, 
where they don’t want it?” 

“ Well,” the applied psychologist returned, 
“you may, before you get this conversation 
under the eye of your readers. Thunder- 
storms are promised this afternoon, and 
there is no telling how soon snow-storms 
may follow. I have been studying this mat- 
ter of the weather, and I am prepared to 
make you observe some very curious facts 
concerning it. One is that our weather, 
which we now export to all the European 
countries, is becoming more and more aggres- 
sive.” 

“Ts that one of your facts?” 

“Well, call it a conviction. You must 
have noticed that ever since the triumphant 
close of the Cuban war, and the assimila- 
tion of the Philippines, our thermometer has 
been behaving with unbearable arrogance. 
The changes have been more violent and 
precipitate than ever before, and the West, 
which has long preponderated politically, has 
asserted its meteorological primacy in 
weather which the East has had to sub- 
mit to almost as tamely as Europe. The 
West has a monopoly of weather-breeding, 
and while sending abroad only such varie- 
ties as it chooses, it compels the seaboard 
to accept hot, cold, wet, and dry weather of 
any quality it pleases. In fact, it often 
seems to lay down a better article of weather 
in Europe than it gives the Eastern States, 
and we have no recourse. There have been 
large areas of rain in the further Middle 
West and in Europe, but we have not had a 
drop for the last five weeks. I note the fact, 
or the conviction, if you prefer to call it so, 
and I am not proposing any uprising against 
the dominant meteorological section. If it 
will, it can cut off our weather altogether, 
and as we have no weather-breeding plant 
of our own, it could reduce us to submission 
in forty-eight hours, just as it could bring 
us to terms by withholding our supplies of 
meats and breadstuffs.” 

“There is something in what you say,” 
the higher journalist assented. 

“There is a great deal more in what I am 
going to say,” the applied psychologist re- 
sumed. “The fact that I have noted, or the 
conviction, if you still insist, is by no means 
so interesting as something which I will now 
bring to your attention, and that is that 
Western weather is of late entirely dom- 
inated by the spirit of Western humor. This 
humor, which has got itself called Ameri- 
can humor, because the Eastern sources have 
been exhausted, is, as you will know if you 
have studied the English analysis of it, 
characterized by a wild exaggeration. The 


unexpected on a colossal scale, the grotesque 
in mammoth proportions, the extravagant of 
gigantic stature, are its unfailing traits. 
When the spirit of Western humor began to 
_ Inake its way over the first transcontinental 
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railroads, into the great weather - breeding 
areas of the Middle West, that section played 
a joke on the Pacific slope by sending it 
thunder-storms of the most destructive char- 
acter, and a region which had been prac- 
tically free from lightning before had to 
begin putting up rods everywhere. Of 
course, an isolated instance of humor like 
this could not hold the public attention 
long, but I remember that it was very 
much remarked at the time, and in the 
East we were in some dread lest the weather- 
breeding sections should import the earth- 
quakes so abundant in California, and send 
them to us in exchange for our thunder- 
storms.” 

“This is all very remarkable,” the higher 
journalist said, taking up the only fan in 
the place. “Go on.” 

“Thank you,” the psychologist answered, 
reaching for the fan, “I will take it, if you 
please. That,” he continued, “would have 
been a tremendous joke on us, but earth- 
quakes are not, strictly speaking, weather; 
and the notion, if it ever was entertained, 
was relinquished. Still, the Western weather 
has become more and more imbued with the 
spirit of Western humor. Take the weather 
of the actual year, for example. January 
was so mild that we all went about saying 
the back of the winter was broken, and 
we should have no more cold till next Christ- 
mas. Then the Western humorists sprung 
the nastiest, snowiest, meanest February on 
us that I can remember; and then just as 
we had resigned ourselves to the inevitable, 
March came in as like a lamb as any of 
those now perishing in Montana by the thou- 
sands—if they are; I doubt it, in the face 
of your thermometer. It was so soft and 
warm that I went to Atlantic City to enjoy 
the cooling sea breezes, and all the way down 
we ran past pear-orchards in bloom. What 
was April? March went out, roaring and 
romping, and April was one half the wettest 
and coldest, and one half the dryest and 
coldest April I ever saw. May—but you 
know what May has been: a May that kept 
us in winter flannels till a week ago, and 
now makes us long for gossamer underwear 
and no overwear.” 

“That is true,” the higher journalist said, 
trying to possess himself of the fan, which 
the applied psychologist had unwarily put 
down. 

But the applied psychologist was too quick 
for him, and he continued, as he caught up 
the fan, “I call that sort of thing no 
weather at all, or weather imbued with the 
spirit of Western humor, which is apt to 
enjoy itself, as often as not, at the expense 
of the witness.” 

“And what do you propose to do about 
it?” the higher journalist asked. ‘ You have 
acknowledged that we have no facilities for 
weather-breeding here, and you have said 
that even our supply of humor is running 
low.” 

“T was coming to that point,” his visitor 
said. ‘“ Western weather is now known the 
world over as American weather, just as 
Western humor has come to be accepted as 
American humor. Then the question is 
whether, with our tremendous monopoly 
of weather-breeding, we have not assumed 
responsibilities of corresponding gravity. 
As a meteorological world-power of un- 
rivalled proportions, are not we bound to re- 
gard the preferences and necessities of other 
nations in such an important matter? We 
cannot enforce a sort of meteorological Mon- 
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roe Doctrine as respects their small provin- 
cial weather, and yet insist upon their ac- 
cepting our continental article whether they 
like it or not. There is such a thing as in- 
ternational comity, and we ought to respect 
it.” 

“Well, in the East we might be willing 
to do so,” the higher journalist agreed. 
“ But in the weather-breeding West they do 
not care for Europe. If they can send us 
such weather as they have been sending late- 
ly, in a spirit of humorous exaggeration, do 
you suppose they are going to forego their 
joke with the rest of the world?” 

“That is a point which hadn’t occurred 
to me,” the applied psychologist answered. 
“T must think it over,” and he went out, 
taking the fan with him. 





Some Celtic Poetry and Music 


No artistic event of the season just past 
has been more complete in its excellence, and 
more rare and appealing in the spirit with 
which it was animated, than the recent pro- 
duction by the Irish Literary Society of 
three of the poetic dramas of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, with incidental music. The extraor- 
dinary beauty and distinction of the plays 
themselves would alone have been enough to 
make the occasion quite uncommonly nota- 
ble. 

It is difficult to convey to those who do 
not know Mr. Yeats’s work a sense of the 
curious and haunting charm of such a play 
as “The Land of Heart’s Desire,”—the first 
and mest important of the three plays pro- 
duced by the Society. Not only is there noth- 
ing in the least like it in modern dramatic 
literature, but its loveliness is so unique and 
subtle, its final appeal is so intimately spir- 
itual, so remotely accountable to the con- 
ventions of the modern stage, that the con- 
venient currency of critical appreciation is 
altogether inadequate as a medium of valua- 
tion. It is pretty generally conceded, we 
imagine, that Mr. Yeats is the most richly 
gifted of those who to-day are continuing the 
incomparable poetic tradition of the Eng- 
lish tongue. No other living poet of his 
race has so complete a mastery of the sheer 
beauty of words; none other has his reach 
of imagination, his spiritual intensity, his 
continuity of inspiration; and nowhere in 
his work are the qualities of his genius more 
clearly evident than in “ The Land of Heart’s 
Desire.” The two other plays produced 
were quite new to America: “The Pot of 
Broth,” a delightfully adroit and humorous 
little comedy of Irish peasant life; and 
“ Cathleen-ni-Hoolihan,” a powerful and 
moving drama of impassioned patriotism, 
with a strain of noble poetic allegory. 

The acting throughout was admirable, al- 
though we could wish that the highly im- 
portant rédle of the Faery Child in “ The 
Land of Heart’s Desire” might have been 
played with a manner somewhat less con- 
scious and studied than Miss Mabel Talia- 
ferro brought to it, even if one cannot easily 
imagine a.more lovely material embodiment 
of the part. The incidental music arranged 
by Mr. Henry S. Gilbert for the two latter 
plays was entirely adequate and effective; 
but that which Mr. Julian Edwards has re- 
lated to “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” and 
which we have before heard with a consid- 
erable measure of dissatisfaction, seemed less 
happy in the association than ever. 





Books and Bookmen 


Mr. GitperT CHESTERTON, the young Eng- 
lish critic who has been spoken of as the suc- 
cessor of Stevenson the essayist—since 
Stevenson none certainly has proved so 
worthy the title—has stirred up things con- 
siderably by his volume on Browning, recent- 
ly contributed to the English “ Men of Let- 
ters” series. Mr. Chesterton is not a writer 
to be taken tamely or merely tolerated. He 
is an intellectual force, and in his service to 
letters, certainly in his work on Browning, 
he has shown that he possesses that gift of 
criticism which is not journalism, the true 
criticism that is in its nature creative. The 
business of the critic is to understand and 
interpret genius. One of the sanest and 
most clear-sighted critics in London declares 
that Mr. Chesterton’s volume announces a 
new era in British criticism. “The new 
era is a reversion to the old, a return to the 
better and deeper methods of Coleridge and 
Carlyle.” 


There are two points in Browning’s life 
and work which test the critic and have 
primary interest for the reader when he 
takes up a new work on the poet: the ques- 
tion of his obscurity and his marriage. 
Claudius Clear, in a singularly lucid and 
comprehensive article on “ Mr. Chesterton on 
Browning,” seems to us to have said the 
right thing on both points. When he deals 
with the critic’s treatment of Browning’s 
obscurity and grotesqueness, and the in- 
evitable comparison with Meredith, he has 
this to say which is worth while remember- 
ing: “Mr. Chesterton’s view is that Brown- 
ing loved the grotesque, that he turned out 
a grotesque lyric, and liked it just as he 
might have liked a grotesque jar and exe- 
cuted it if he had been a potter. There is 
a sense in which it may be said that Brown- 
ing cared very much for form. Few of our 
poets have made more contributions to 
form in the way of rhymes and rhythms. 
As Mr. Chesterton says, Browning’s dark 
and elliptical mode of speech was simply 
himself. It was characteristic, and there is 
no use quarrelling with it. But when Mr. 
Chesterton ingeniously maintains that there 
is an essential difference between the ob- 
scurity of Browning and the obscurity of 
Meredith, I cannot quite follow him. He 
says that Meredith deals with nameless 
emotions, fugitive sensations, sub-conscious 
certainties and uncertainties, and it really 
requires a somewhat curious and unfamiliar 
mode of speech to indicate the presence of 
these. On the other hand, a great part of 
Browning’s actual sentiments, and almost 
all the finest and most literary of them, are 
perfectly plain and popular and eternal 
sentiments. There is much truth in this, 
but not the whole truth. If it were com- 
pletely true Meredith would be vindicated. 
But let Mr. Chesterton read over again 
Diana of the Crossways from the beginning 
to the end with pencil in hand, and then let 
him say whether he can unreservedly main- 
tain his thesis. Further, there is another 
question. Tennyson wrote of the poet, ‘ His 
worst he kept, his best he gave.’ Is it not 
true that the law which governs pmblica- 
tion need not govern writing? A poet may 
write many things. but unless he feels that 
he has said what he meant to say well. he 
should keep it. For my part I wish to 
spare nothing of Browning, and can read 
anything he has ever written. It has all 
its own interest. Nevertheless, his reputa- 
tion would have been higher and surer if he 
had blotted out much. It is here that the 
ordinary critic may come in with his com- 
mon sense, but there is so much common 
sense in current criticism and so little cre- 
ative appreciation that on this score I can- 
not quarrel with Mr. Chesterton.” 
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Speaking of the connection of Browning’s 
life with his writings, and especially in sig- 
nalizing his marriage as the great determin- 
ing event of the poet’s life, Claudius Clear 
(Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll) finds Mr. Ches- 
terton more penetrating and more suggestive 
than most critics. ‘“ That so conventional a 
man as Browning should have taken the ter- 
rible risk of eloping with a sick woman, who 
might very well have died in the first days 
of her honeymoon, was an action which 
must necessarily color the whole after- 
thought. As things turned out it was suc- 
cessful, but it might have been otherwise, 
and Browning never ceased to think of what 
would have happened then. ‘There always 
remained upon him something which was 
felt by all who knew him in after years— 
the spirit of a man who had been ready 
when his time came, and had walked in his 
own devotion and certainty to a position 
counted indefensible, and almost along the 
brink of murder. This great moral of 
Browning, which may be called roughly the 
doctrine of the great hour, enters, of course, 
into many poems besides the Ring and the 
Book, and is indeed the mainspring of a 
great part of his poetry taken as a whole.’ 
As at present advised I do not go so far as 
Mr. Chesterton, and I think I could show 
that in poems before his marriage the 
doctrine of the great hour turns up. But, 
on the whole, the suggestion is valuable and 
true. There are others like it. For ex- 
ample, nothing could be better than Mr. 
Chesterton’s treatment of the FitzGerald 
incident.” 


It was not to be expected that Claudius 
Clear, who is first and foremost a Christian 
thinker in letters and life, could pass by Mr. 
Chesterton’s volume without a word on the 
problem of Browning’s relation to Christi- 
anity. “I have no thought,” he says, “ of 
discussing the Christianity of Browning, but 
one thing must be pointed out. Mr. Ches- 
terton ignores the fact that both Browning 
and his wife were convinced Dissenters,” 
that is, they were not members of the Church 
of England. “ Browning was brought up in 
Congregationalism. He was for a time at 
Florence a deacon in the Presbyterian 
Church; when he returned to London after 
his wife’s death he worshipped in a Congre- 
gational chapel. The fact is of moment in 
this way. The Christianity of Browning 
and his wife was a Christianity which could 
only have grown up at that time in Non- 
conformity. It had very little in common 
with the Low Church, and less in common 
with the High Church. I am sure that if 
ever Mr. Chesterton goes into the problem 
of Browning’s faith, he will recognize the 
significance of this. For the rest the reader 
may be referred to the masterly volume of 
Professor Henry Jones, in which almost 
everything is said rightly, as it seems to me. 
But Mr. Chesterton is quite entitled to say 
that in a book like this, where the theme 
could not be handled adequately, it was bet- 
ter to pass it by.” 


There is about genius always something 
exclusive and limited. and the great critic is 
he who ean pursue the comparative method 
and is able to rank a great book. to place it 
in its class, and to assien to it its order in 
that class. In noting this fact, we concur 
with Claudius Clear when he says that in 
this. as in manv other respects. Mr. Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton is by far the most in- 
structive critie of our time; he is, indeed, 
almost the onlv one who is conversant with 
the spirit of the great world of literature. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton was the intimate friend 
of Tennyson. Browning, William Morris, 
Meredith,,the housemate of Rossetti as he 
has been for years the housemate of Swin- 
burne. He was editorially associated with 
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the Examiner and the Atheneum, and is the 
author of Aylwin and a volume of poems. 
He has contributed a number of brilliant 
essays, especially that on Poetry, to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which it is hoped 
will one day be gathered into a volume of 
criticisms. His literary reminiscences, 
which he has been urged to write for many 
years past, has been long expected, and will 
be one of the most valuable contributions 
of its kind to the comparative literature of 
the nineteenth century when it appears. 


There is a brief paper on “A Defence of 
Fine Writing,” by Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, in 
the June Critic, which is worthy of con- 
sideration. “I saw recently,” Mrs. Peattie 
begins her defence, “in an article by a popu- 
lar critic, a rebuke for a young novelist be- 
cause of ‘ fine writing.’ The critic said the 
one fault of the novelist was his fondness 
for that sort of thing, and expressed the 
hope that he would sooner or later become 
conscious of his mistake. I have not read 
the books of the writer to whom reference 
was made, but as he wa’ classed with George 
Meredith I imagine that his work must have 
been really literary, and I am willing to 
admit—without undue urging—that I am 
not one of those who shy at beauty, even 
when I see it lying right beside the road.” 
The book in question which serves Mrs. Peat- 
tie for her spirited defence is, we believe, 
The Triumph of Life, by Mr. William Farqu- 
har Payson, a fine piece of modern fiction 
which is calculated to be a stumbling-block 
to those whom Mrs. Peattie styles as having 
got into the way of considering matter-of- 
factness consummate good form. “They 
cannot tolerate anything pronounced ” these 
good folk, “and would no more indulge in 
a passionate or exceedingly pictorial sen- 
tence than they would drive down Fifth 
Avenue in a scarlet and gold coach drawn 
by piebald horses.” The critic abides in 
cramped quarters and is allowed but one 
activity—that of throwing cold water. The 
average instructor in English is likewise the 
Discourager of Genius, the Slayer of Talent. 
“Tt is a common thing for originality to be 
held up to ridicule before a class, and any- 
thing like passion of utterance would be con- 
sidered fit subject for mirth. It is not in 
such places, surely, that inspiration will be 
found. It is not here that the writer will 
learn to express himself with unreserve and 
delight.” The question which all this raises 
in Mrs. Peattie’s mind is: How is the Anglo- 
Saxon to accustom himself to beauty? He 
is an idealist in morals, a literalist in art. 
His imagination is fired by the wizards of 
modern mechanics, the practical masters of 
physics, the captains of commerce, but un- 
touched by the impassioned and spiritual 
artist. ‘“ Must the delineator of life forever 
feign that he finds the mortal experiences of 
men and women commonplace, snug, smug, 
and trivial? If the geographer is permitted 
to tell tremendous tales, may not the poet be 
permitted to do as much? If the machinist 
sets the pulses throbbing with his colossal 
engines, may not the novelist be allowed to 
rival him?” There is one tremendous com- 
fort, concludes this defender of fine writing, 
so-called; the real genius does not bother 
very much with the ideas of other men. 
Meantime, he has to wait until the public 
come round to him, while the writers who 
defer to public opinion truckle to it, and 
fit themselves into the lustreless mosaic 
of the common scheme. But in the end, 
genius has its revenge. 


An English edition of The Triumph of 
Life has been called for, and will shortly 
be published in London. This author’s pre- 
vious novel, John Vytal, published two years 
ago, was very kindly received in England, 
and highly esteemed by the critics. 




















Finance 


THE course of the stock-market of late 
has been not only a disappointment to many 
optimistic speculators, but a surprise to no 
small number of dispassionate observers of 
speculative movements. In view of a va- 
riety of circumstances it is not wondered 
at that security prices should have fallen. 
In fact, there is a widespread belief that 
we are in a bear market, and that no news 
is heeded unless it is bad news, just as in 
a bull market, nothing that is not favorable 
is regarded. In bull markets, moreover, 
prices rise almost continuously, discomfit- 
ing time and again .those shrewd profes- 
sionals who insist upon “ playing for a re- 
action.” But even though it be admitted 
that the present is a bear market, such an 
admission does not explain satisfactorily 
why values have sustained such great de- 
clines and yet show such little rallying 
power. The downward movement has been 
gradual rather than violent, great though 
the loss is, after several weeks of decline. 

Several mistakes, or rather erroneous as- 
sumptions, have been responsible for the 
failure to explain the course of the securi- 
ties market lately. To begin with, one 
must go back more than a few weeks for 
the real reasons of the liquidation to which 
the decline has been due. To put it in a 
sentence, it all comes from the _ over- 
production of securities; and that is an 
old story. Then there is the mistake of 
thinking it is a typical bear market. That 
is exactly what it is not. It is or has been 
a declining market. The distinction is not 
at all subtle. In a bear market of the 
usual kind, we find that owing to a turn 
in the value-creating tide or as a result of 
overspeculation by the public, there is what 
is termed forced or involuntary liquidation 
—selling of stocks at the best obtainable 
price by speculators whose resources are 
exhausted, and have no option but to sell, 
since they can no longer carry their stocks. 
As prices go down the volume of such in- 
voluntary sales increases, and, aided by 
bear manipulation, the decline becomes more 
rapid until it culminates in a sharp break, 
during which prices are apt to touch a 
level lower than is justified by general busi- 
ness conditions. It has been the experience 
of the past to expect prices to rebound 
about one-half of the extent of the drop; 
that is, after a sharp five-point fall look 
for a two or three point rally. This has 
been a law almost as fixed as the physical 
law of action and reaction. It is therefore 
not surprising that Wall Street should ask 
why after such extensive declines as have 
taken place lately the market should not 
rally at all. Because there have not been 
the usual rallies, disquietude has filled 
many minds usually alert. It may be 
doubted if, in the event of a “slump” of a 
panicky character, we should see the dis- 
criminating bargain- hunter which in the 
past has never been absent, sentiment hav- 
ing been so thoroughly chilled by the con- 
tinuous decline. 

In explanation of the absence of the ex- 
pected rallies, it is well to bear in mind 
the character of the liquidation which has 
caused the steady fall. The operations of 
professional speculators on the bear side 
have been aggressive and skilful, and there 
has been much selling by small speculators 
who have been either discouraged or ruined 
by the steady fall. But all the bears in the 
Street could not have effected the de- 
cline had they not found genuine selling in 
large volume, and it is no secret that the 
public at large of late has been carrying, 
speculatively, fewer stocks than in a long 
time. The trouble has been that the prin- 
cipal liquidation has come from so-called 
strong men, who by reason of over- 
extended commitments in connection with 
some of the later promotions and under- 
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writings, have had to sell the stocks for 
which there was a market and keep those 
which were not readily vendible. The banks, 
to strengthen their own position, notified 
several of these industrial financiers that 
loans maturing June 1, and later, could not 
or would not be renewed. This necessitated 
liquidation. It was punishment for mistakes 
of judgment or for excessive cupidity or 
for the crime of deeming the public peren- 
nially gullible, or whatever one chooses to 
call it. But they had to sell stocks they 
probably never thought they would have to 
sell on a declining market. Their selling 
differed from that of the small speculator 
whose margin is exhausted and is “sold 
out” by his broker, in that it was gradual. 
The flow from the strong boxes could be 
regulated—reduced when not to have done 
so would have meant a panic, and increased 
when the lower level reached tempted hardy 
investors to buy .or led shorts to cover. 
Prices have fallen practically to a panic 
level, but there has been no panic. But 
also there has been no rally. The greatest 
losses, it is well to note, have been sustained 
by rich rather than poor speculators, and 
why the rich sold good stocks is by now 
pretty clearly realized by the community at 
large. 

At the lower price level now prevailing 
it is a question of buying only after study- 
ing real values rather than of buying to 
make a “turn.” Much, and in many cases, 
all of the inflation prevailing last fall, has 
disappeared. Business generally continues 
good. The two things to watch are the 
labor troubles and the crops. 





Correspondence 


CONCERNING PIONEERS 


New York Fune 6. 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—As a reader of editorials I have en- 
deavored to train myself not to get “ worked 


up ” over opinions that impress me as being - 


devoid of common sense, but my forbearance 
has encountered that “last straw” that put 
the camel’s back’ out of business, in “ Are 
Pioneers Our Chief Benefactors?” appearing 
in the last edition of the WEEKLY, in which 
the author has allowed his anxiety to find 
fault,.to lead him into the grave error of 
casting serious reflection upon thousands of 
the nation’s best citizens. According to reli- 
able authorities, “pioneers” and “ trail- 








blazers” are those who go before and open 
up the way, an occupation in which “ cow- 
boys ” and “ bronco-busters ” take little part, 
if any whatsoever. Surely the author must 
be one of the “ mild makers of our civiliza- 
tion” who has remained at home “ back 
East,” “among the haunts of men,’ and 
who, imagining the vast territory of the 
West thoroughly infested with “ bar-rooms, 
bowie-knives, revolvers, and savage whoops,” 
has not investigated the matter, and learned 
that “colleges, schools, studies, newspaper 
offices, and pulpits ” are quite as common in 
proportion to the population in what he is 
pleased to describe as the “ outskirts of civ- 
ilization ” as they are throughout New Eng- 
land. I even know of preachers and edu- 
ceators there “who are elevating the moral 
and the intellectual standards of the coun- 
try.” 

If history is to be credited, George Wash- 
ington was something of a “ trail-blazer” 
himself; his ability in that direction was, 
in fact, quite valuable to the country; he 
was also a “man of blood and muscle, a 
man of iron nerve.” Otherwise he never 
could have held the army together at Val- 
ley Forge during those long winter months 
while the “ philanthropists ” of his day were 
so busy “at home” “ working out the moral 
and intellectual problems of the age,” that 
they had no time to aid in the provision of 
decent sustenance and clothing for the starv- 
ing and half-naked soldiers—(or did they 
“hate war”?). 

If our friend would really like to know 
the facts, I would repeat Mr. Greeley’s ad- 
vice, “ Young man, go West,” and he will 
learn that the pioneers and settlers were 
and are one and the same, instead of being 
entirely different; also, that the blazers of 
trails did not and do not have “an undue 
proportion of tough characters among them ” 
except, of course, as “ tough” means strong 
and hardy, and that the hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens to whom President Roose- 
velt has been speaking during the past few 
weeks are, “generically” speaking, almost 
on a par with their fellow-countrymen “ back 
East.” I ask the indulgence of Westerners 
for the use of the adverb “almost,” but I 
do not want to lay myself open to the ac- 
cusation of being carried away by enthu- 
siasm. In fact, I wish to write as if I had 
“stayed my wild galloping, had dismounted, 
and sat under the shade of a wide-spreading 
beech-tree.” 

I am, sir, 
2. © 











THE WEEKLY FOR NEXT WEEK 


UR special correspondent in Japan sends an interesting letter, 
illustrated from photographs, on “‘ Japan of To-day and To- 
morrow,’’ apropos of the World’s Fair at Osaka, the first Fair 
in which Japan has invited competition with the world powers 
in invention and manufactures; another special feature will 
be the first article and pictures published of an American 


inventor’s plan for doing away with railway accidents; the 
Secretary of the New York Yacht Club tells what has to be 
done to get ready for an International Cup Race; Mary 
Cadwalader Jones writes on the ‘Society Woman’’ in the 
series now running in the Weexty on “Ideals of American 


Womanhood.’’ 


Your newsdealer will have the next WEEKLY on sale June 24, 
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OUR FOUR NEW BOOKS 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


PERKINS, THE FAKEER 


By Edward S. Van Zile 


A Yankee, after long residence in the East, has become an adept in magical arts, and 
on his return to America amuses himself by occult pranks that involve innocent persons 


in appalling dilemmas. 
New York Sun.—The reader may be assured that he will be amused and entertained. * 
New York American.—" More than witty and more than weird. while it combines both these qualities—and many more.” 
St. Louis Republic —"* A laugh invariably accompanies the reading of nearly every paragraph. i 
Town Topics.—‘‘I hailed them with joy for their originality and irresistible drollery 
Toledo Blade.—‘* The tales are amusing, and if they were plays would be billed as rhe splitting farces.’ 


Illustrated from drawings by Hy. Mayer. Crown 8vo. $1.00 net. (Postage 15 cents.) 


A PURITAN WITCH 


By Marvin Dana 
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Illustrated from drawings by P. R. Audibert. Crown 8vo. $1.25 


THE FIGHTING CHANCE 


By Gertrude Lynch 


The story is a modern romance dealing with prominent public characters in Washington 
political life, giving a vivid picture of a phase in the career of an honest statesman. 
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N. Fournal.— “The story is as interesting as it is valuable.” 
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THE VULGARIANS 


By Edgar Fawcett 


An account of a trio from the West, who become immensely wealthy. Their entry into 
New York is full of both humor and sentiment. 
Boston Transcript.—“ An excellent example of the author's skill.” 


N. Y. Mad and Express.—'‘ Typical of the author's talent in all its phases.” 
Tow m Topics.—** Mr. Fawcett has evidently lost none of his cunning as a novelist; this story is full of power and vigorous 


effects.” 
Illustrated by Archie Gunn. Crown 8vo. $1.00 
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Can you 
sell a good 
security ? 


The Oro Grande Mines Co., who own the 
great Oro Grande Mine in Arizona, desire to 
place their Treasury Stock through Agents 
and want to secure men of character, 
standing and energy to act as their agents 
to present the proposition to investors. 


This gives you an opportunity to become 
identified with one of the very best propo- 
sitions, and secure good compensation if 
you can reach good substantial investors 
as only subscriptions of $75.00 and up are 
taken. For particulars write or call 


GEO. E. SANDERS, Sales Agent 
1235-36 Broad Exchange Building, New York 
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How To Keep 
Household Accounts 


By Cuas. Wa.Lpo Haskins 





This book outlines in a clear, readable manner 
a simple system of keeping household 
accounts. No knowledge of 
book-keeping is required. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 
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Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on_ second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three - fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, fi from $2 Cee. 








New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 z 
Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate s < - i - ae 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. SAFE RELIABLE NOISELESS 
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for, nothing to be desired. “THE IDE AL LAUNCH.” No other type of power boat affords the comfort and luxury of the Electric Launch. 


Can be used everywhere with our New Portable Charging Plants 
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Boston, Mass. 21-ft., 30-ft., and 40-ft. Gasoline Launches 
ON HAND, READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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often includes a combination of wet feet, hunger, a light 
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lucky fisherman is the one who provides himself before- 
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E illustrated booklet, 
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“Fisherman’s Luck” (copyright, 1903, by Frederick Gl: ussup) 
is the original drawing by E. N. Blue, shown herewith. It is 
printed in four colors on heavy plate paper, 9 x 12, without adver- 
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THE STORY OF MY LIFE THE MEMOIRS OF A BABY 


By the COUNTESS VON WALDERSEE Part IV. 
: (Wife of the General commanding the German 4 rmy) : By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
Countess von Waldersee was an American—Miss Mary Esther I.ee, of New 
York. For more than twenty years she has been in close touch with the An irresistibly humorous instalment of Miss Daskam’'s first serial, which 
most interesting personages in Europe. For the first time she gives through contains by far the best work she has yet done. Iilustrated by F. Y. 
the Bz AZ AR her eee — with interesting anecdotes of celebrities. Cory. 







































































Miss Cooman’ S Admirable Work F URELY | Little ec teaaee S First Love Affe 

By JOHN J. a’BECKET PAPERS Drawings by F. Y. CORY 
A careful study of the work of this noted French artist, Embroidered Two pages of inimitable pictures, in which Miss Cory 
with illustrations reproducing the mural painting she Collars escorts her small hero over the peaks and into the 


has recently completed in America. By Livan abysses of his love affair with ‘* teacher.” 
BARTON 


Mrs. Gardner’s Venetian Palace Witinetvated Summer Problems in Country Homes 
By PRISCILLA LEONARD A High Tea By ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS 


An exhaustive and entertaining description of its many By a A practical guide to every housewife who takes her 
attractions. Illustrated family out of town for the summer months. 
Original . . 
A Preacher at the Theatre Hand-Made Lace Mid-Summer Fashions 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY How Children Spend By A. T. ASHMORE 
Dr. Brady reviews the plays presented on the New York Their Money With numerous illustrations by Ethel and Guy Rose, of 
stage during the past winter, and discusses their influ- By Acnes B. Paris. Fashions for old and young, for the conserva- 
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‘Judgment to Discern an Opportunity 
and the Boldness to Grasp it is 
the Secret of Success 








FASCINATING story is told in the foregoing 

L pages—full of intense interest and unquestionable 
opportunity—of a district that will rival or surpass the 
fame of the greatest mining camps of America. 

Here is an unqualified opportunity—a strictly 
square mining proposition. oF 

We own twelve (12) choice mining claims, 
approximating 131 acres, adjoining the big ones. 

We have begun active development. We need 
more money. 

We employ no brokers and pay no commissions. 
Every dollar goes toward driving the drills deeper. 

Space forbids details. Send for our prospectus, 
which tells the truth in a straightforward and interest- 
ing way. This prospectus is not designed to inflame 
the imagination, but to give unvarnished facts about 


our proposition. Write to-day. 
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DIRECTORS 
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